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[LADY URWICKE, WE CANNOT ALLOW EITHER YOU OR YOUR HUSBAND TO BECOME DESERTERS,” CRIED THE CLEAR, FULL VOICE OF SYDIL RUTHVEN| 


REDEEMED BY. FATE. 


—__+—— 


CHAPTER X. 


Ix the afternoon of that day Philip had 
fooked very anxiously under the marble Flora, 
and there he found a tiny note containing these 
words,— 

‘*In the recessed window of the china gal- 
lery to-night.” So after leaving the drawing- 
room, when the Urwickes and other guests had 
gone, he first hurried to his own room and put 
the packet of letters safely away in his desk, 
gnd then proceeded to the appointed place, 
where Haidée was already waiting, and peeping 
anxiously from behind the. curtains in the ex- 
pectation of his approach, : 

“Oh, Philip! I am so frightened. Do you 
think we shall be found out?” she whispered, 
nestling in his embrace, and hiding her pretty 
head on his shoulder... 

t“‘ I don’t think there’s the least danger at all, 
my sweetheart, for the servants shun this part 
of the house even in the daylight, and at night 
you certainly would not catch one venturing 





near, Miss Ruthven’s is the only room in the 
immediate vicinity, and she has already gone 
there, and probably won’t venture out, so we 
are quite safe.” 

“T did so want to speak a few words to you 
without there being a dozen ears to listen and 
a dozen eyes to look on,” she continued ; ‘ but 
for all that I suppose it’s wrong to meet you 
here secretly, Do you think it is, Philip ?”’ 

He assured her very sincerely he did not, and 
this satisfied her scruples, in a measure. 

** When I go back to ‘ Heron’s Nest’ I shall 
tell papa all about you, and tell him, as well, 
that I love you too dearly to give you up,” she 
wenton. “ As toyour being poor, I shall ask 
him'which is of most consequence, poverty, 
or my life-long happiness, and surely then he 
will not withhold his consent to our betrothal !” 

‘¢ And, darling, I will work so hard—sohard, 
with the thoughts of you to encourage me,” he 
said, pressing his lips on her fair young brow, 
‘* success is sure to crown my efforts ; and then 
when I ama great painter, and the world talks 
of my pictures, and I have made a famous name 
for myself——” 

“ Only, perhaps, that may be a long time to 


e 





wait!” said Haidée, with a sigh; and in his 
heart Philip feared the suggestion might be 
too true. However, he put as bright an aspect 
on it as he could, and went on. to tell her of 
the letters and miniature Lady Urwicke had 
that evening given him, by whose aid he hoped 
to find some clue to his birth and parentage. 

They stayed talking some time longer, look- 
ing forward to a bright future, with the trust 
that is youth’s happiest gift. . 

The house was very still, every one had re- 
tired. Outside the moonlight was flooding the 
lawn, and playing in silver ripples on the sea, 
whose low music was the only sound to be 
heard. 

Very regretfully Haidée wished her lover 
good-night, and stole silently away; while 
he, after a few minutes’ solitar7 thought, went 
along the gallery to his own room, having to 
find his way in the dark, for prudence would 
Se permit him even to strike a match to guide 


m, 

Just as he reached his door he fancied he 
detected something moving among the shadows, 
and coming from his room. A moment’s exa- 
mination convinced him this was really the 
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case, for as his.eyes became accustomed to the 
obscurity he distinctly traced the outline of a 
man’s form. 

“ Hulloa! What are you doing here?” he 
exclaimed, making an effort to catch hold of 
the figare, which, however, eladed his grasp, 
and passed swiftly and silently down the cor- 
ridor, in the opposite direction tothe recessed 
window, where he had jast parted from Haidée. 

Philip, convinced it must be a burglar, 
started in pursuit, thinking to himself there 
could be no danger of his escaping, for there 
was no outlet from the gallery at that end, 
and the ovly room that was unlocked wasslept 
in by Hermann. Evidently the man, whoever 
he might be, was alarmed, and bad no wish 
for an encounter, for he made all haste to get 
out of the artist’s way, and the latter, finding 
it impossible to distinguish him in the dark, 
took a fusee from bis pocketyind lit awax 
candle on a bracket near. 


to 


‘‘Now I think I shall have my fine 
fellow,” he exclaimed aloud, and loking Fos question 


with a glance that gradually ¢ 
stupefaction. 
re was no one there! 

Noone there, and Philip had been so - 
tive the man could not escape him, for he 
he had not doubled, and the corridor ended in 
@ blank panel. 

The young man gazed round bewildered, amd 
then struck by a sudden thought wentsinto’ 
Hermann’s room, and found the German lying 
in bed sleeping the sleep of the just,/andean- 
nouacing that fact by means of a series @f loud 
snorts and snores. 

Clearly it bad not been hefer the @id not 
wake up even when Phillip @ tour of the 
chamber, searching 


meflad he been the victim ofiiiiiagmitic 
) e m of) nm? or} 
had the darkness» played ‘trick? He 
could not tell; but-et an the resolved to 
look over the honsewand se all the doors 
and windows were f: ving con- 
vineed himself of this fast, ling 
inclined to doubt theveyidence of his own 
senses, yan” 

He sat down and thought the matter over ; 


but all the thinking inthe world conld:not ex- 
plain it ; and so, too-exeited to sleep, he deter- 
mined to read the packet of letters, 


and went to his desk for the of getting }: 
them. He opens@it;tooked inside, and Satted 


— a cry of angry @iseppointment on ‘his 
ips. 
The papers were gone ! 





CHAPTER XI, 


Taz next day Sir Jasper took Haidée on a 
visit to some friends living a few miles away, 
and Sybil, who had excused herself from ac- 
companying them, took the opportunity of 
their. absence to drive over to Urwicke Towers, 
Muriel was at home, and received her with a 
cordiality of whose genuineness Sybil enter- 
tained a doubt; but it is one of the advantages 
of civilization that society does not allowus to 
show our likes and dislikes ; ifit did the world 
would go a little less smoothly than it does 
now, 

“Is not Lord Urwicke at home?” Miss 
Ruthven inquired, finding he did not appear. 

“ No,” Muriel answered, a faint flush drift- 
ing over the pallor of her fair face; ‘*he went 
out this morning, and said he should not be 
back till dinner time—perhaps not then ! ” 

** And he did not say where he was going? 
Wicked man! you don’t keep him well in order, 
Lady Urwicke, Husbands should be made to 
feel the wife’s rule at once, and then they get 
used to it, and don’t rebel!” said Sybil, play- 
folly. ‘‘So you will be alone all day?’’ 

“Yes. Do you feel inclined to share my 
solitude, and stay and dine with me? If a0, 


T'll send the carriage back to Heathcliff, and ' but Sybil stood at.the window 


ander bed, vin the | your 


wardrobe, and every place might 
have ensconced himself, and at: tisfied 
no one was there, Greville 


apartment, perfectly mystifiedvat thesstrange- 
occurrence, 


fast some ? 
“ Dthave had it about aferimight ; but Létd 
Urwicke seldom, ‘im*fact,;mever, comes =| 







? ” 
| addea, with 


we can have you driven home to-night‘in one 
of ours.” 

Sybil acquiesced readily enough in thie ar- 
rangement, and then the two ladies loitered 
about the gardens, gathered a few flowers, an 
finally came back to afternoon tea, which was 
set in Lady Urwicke’s boudoir—a prett 
apartment hung with ee, ‘andi rich 
in pictures, vases, ormolu, and a hundred costly 
nick-nacks that Mr. Darley hed sent down 
from London for his daughter ‘‘ the viscoun- 
tess.” 

iting down ber >of deliontoegssshell chins, 

wn her cup 0 china, 
aa sing to examine an exquisite marble 
statuette of Psyche on acrimson velvet bracket. 
“ Did your husband give it you?” 

“No; my father ! 

“ But@oes not Claud admire it very much? 
I knowkow mad he is on art,” observed Miss 
Ruthven,and Muriel never guessed themotive 
“that lay hidden under the apparently simple 


" 


“He hes not seenit yet,” answered the 
averting her’eyes. 
Pemmetecen Then Leuppose it has only 





rose at once, and led the 
consisted of four rooms— 
‘ath, and bedroom. . The 
one, and was led into by the 
eskesometes aphealinery. 
me-not blue 

cua ‘Bold baok by liver cords.” 
“ Howdainty and pretty they are!” sai 

Sybilpstandingvatithe window to look out, and 
th ‘ cing’ round the bedroom with a 
8 n gaze on which nothing was lost. 
“ doordeads into the corridor, I sup- 








~~ 
signs of masculine nial 
) ness-about. © re is Lord Urwicke’s dress- 
m ?”? 
“At the other end of the passage,” said 
Mariel, coldly, and looking out of the second 
window as if to put an end to her guest’s 
questions. 

To her surprise she saw the sky had become 
suddenly overcast, and big drops of rain were 





the marble terrace below. 

“ It is a good thing you decided to stay,” she 
observed to Sybil, “for I think there is going 
to be a heavy thunderstorm—the air has been 
close and oppressive all day.” 

When dinner time came they had all to 
themselves the great gloomy dining-room, 
with its musty smell of morocco leather, and 
its family portraits staring grimly down from 
the walls as if to forbid any attempt at mirth 
or merriment. 

Lord Urwicke did not appear, but. Sybil 
made no remark on his. a ce, and Muriel 
did her best to atone for it by exerting herself 
to her utmost in order to entertain her guest, 
who seemed rather,inclined to be silent. 

As the evening advanced the weather grew 
wilder, the ‘rain came down .in to’ 
windows rattled, while theiwind blew and 
shrieked and moaned round them, as if there 
were souls in agony outside, begging to be. let 
in. Then vivid es of lightning waved 
their blue flames across the darkness, and 
were followed by loudly reverberating peals of 


der. 
Mariel, who was half afraid of pest, hid 





‘to the opposite. Nes 
in the affirmative, and Sybil r 


htiving to me 


falling on the leaves of the creeperg and on | p 


draperies drawniaside while she peered out. 
Electricity in the atmosphere always exercised. 
an influence on her nervous, highly strung. 
temperament, but to-night she was roused to 


d }almost uncontrollable excitement. 


Lady Urwicke declared it impossible she 
should return home during the storm, and so. 
& .messenger .. was... to Heatheliff 
Priors, assuring Sir Jasper of his sister’s 
safety, and also saying she would not be'back 


until the following —- 

“I-daressy Lord cke is at Captain 
Wildair’s, and he will probably stay there alt 
night as the weather is so bad,” said Muriel, 
when bedtime came, and she was escorting 
Miss Ruthven to Ly apm allotted her. 
“Z.hbave put you in eee my 

she added ; ‘‘ 0 if yo ould want any- 
the night I shall be near, zemember.’” 

" ou lock your door?” aiked Sybil, 

















see if there was-a key in hex 
own roa 
S Muriel shocker head. 
“ seldom. I keep my jewels in Lord 


Very 
Urwicke’s safe, so I am in no fear of bar- 






































evil are only relative't andi 
her, in order to do good to myself, I am 
simply obeying the first impulse of nature. 
She has taken away from me the bd man I 
ever loved, and in so doing has spoiled all my 
chances of happiness, for the world and its 
leasures are nothing to me if I lack the one 
thing to make me enjoy them.” 

She paused a moment, and then continued,— 

“If she be removed from my path I 
shall have Claud, and’ love ‘and happiness 
One life more or less among the millions 
thronging the globe! “What difference can it: 
mghe Ia hed a strange low laugh, that would 

e laughed as e low laugh, that wo 

have. made a listener’s blood ran cold—ifthere 
had been one by to hear it, and-then she 
tarned from the window, her mouth set in a 
firm, thin line, her eyes stern and cold, but 
glittering with & purpose as awful as Cain’s. 


. Lady Urwicke could not sleep that night. 
She lay tossing and turning restlessly about, 
listening to the thunder; and a slight head- 
ache that had come on ‘earlier in the evening 
grew every minute more painful. 
Suddenly, bethinking herself that she had 
heard of chlorodyne.as a remedy for headache, 
she rose, and went to her dressing-case, from 
whence she took a. small bottle, and poured a 
few drops out into a glass, She felt soothed al- 
most as soon as she had drank it, and not Jong 
after getting into bed 1 fell into’ slumber 








her face in the silken cushions of the’ 


with. the 


that was,no doubt, all the ‘more pro- 
fonbdby the narcdti¢shehadtaken, ‘Still it was 
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not a peticefal sleep, for it was full of troubled 
dreams. . First of all she fancied she was 
walking near Lord Urwicke, and he turned 
and held out his atms towards her ; but just as 
she sprang forward to mect him she found a 
great rocky chasm, too wide for her to 
jamp, lay’ them, and she krew that 
neither Mader be able to cross it. Then he 
held up something which he said wasa talisman, 
and it proved tobe a diamond of immense 
size, aud so lustrous that as the sun shone on 
it it looked like ® flame: of ‘fire, whote rays 
came néarer, and nearer, aud nearer—so near 
that she felf the heat glaring into her eyes, 
forcing its strong odour of burning up her nos- 


She woke up with a loud scream, and a 
feeling of unspeakable terror, to find it was no 
dream, but a horrible vivid mes 

Long tongues of flames were darting from 
the draperies of the window, and piercing the 
smoke which already filled the room with a 
suffocating dark cloud, that rendered the air 
fearfally dénseand heavy. _ 

Evidently the fire had been burning some 
time, for the woodwork of the dressing-room 
door and window framés were all ablaze, and 
the dressing-room itself a mass offlames. 

Just for a moment Muriél remained quiet, 
under the spell of a horror that paral:zed 
every limb then .a full consciousness of her 

J, and the ‘necessity for instant action, 
orced itself upon her, and shesprangfrom the 
bed and ran to taedoor leading to the cor- 


or. 

Tt-resisted all her efforts. “She turned the 

hanile, shook it, put forth ‘alf her strength to 

lit, but it was in vain, it did not yield an 
inch, and gradually the conviction that the 
outside belt must have slipped and she was 
locked in forced itself upon her. 

Sho reeled back, and threw out hér hands 
with a gesture of yerful, despairing en- 
treaty for Heaven to help her, then flew over 
‘to the bell, and pulled it with a frenzied im- 
rw that broke the cord, although not 

fore a peal had been rung sufficient to alarm 

' the servants in their distant apartments. 

Would they bear her? ‘Would they 

come in time to burst open. the door 

save her, or must she die this most 
horrible of deaths? Must she stay there with 
the scorching breath of the fire demon fan- 
ning her temples, approsching clozer and 
closer, till he held her tightly enveloped in his 
burning clasp? 

Oh ! it was horrible, horrible? and she was 
80 young—so unprepared to die! 

She tried Sart to keep herself calm, 
“and looked round as well as she was able for 
the smoke, 
dressing-room would certain death. The 
draperies of the window nearest to it were 
also ablaze, and the hangings on the wall 


would, in a moment, communicate the flames | 


to the bed' curtains, for the fire had made its 
a with featfal rapidity even in this short 
ime, 


Muriel rushed to the other window, and | 


stood on achair, her white robed form clearly 
outlined against a background of smoke and 
flame, while she looked out to see whether she 
dare throw herself down. 

No, the distance was too great—it méant 

being dashed to pieces on the marble beneath, 
and she drew back, shuddering. 
_, Lhe pulses in her temples were throbbing as 
if they would burst, the blue veins started up 
like cords on her smooth brow, her brain’ be- 
gan to whirl, and she grow dizzy with the 
burning heat and suffocating atmosphere, 
Consciousness forsook her, she «fell back 
senseless, her hands clasped together, and a 
cry of prayer on her lips. 

“Life! Merciful Heaven, life!” 





CHAPTER XI. 

Lorp Urwicxe had dined arid spent the 
evening with his friend Captain Wildair, but 
when, at about one o'clock, he found the rain 
had ceased, he annouvcei his intention of re- 


To attempt to get out through the | 


turning home, and, heedless of his host's re- 
= aes he mounted his horse and set 
out, 

The distance was about ttvelve miles, but 
the roads were heavy from the rains, so he 
had to 6° slowly and carefully, and the stable 
clock chimed out a quarter past two as he 
reached the avenue leading to his own house. 
Riding slowly up, the reins loose about his 
mare’s neck, Lord Urwicke was thinking of 
the unhappy life he was leading, and, more 
than that, the misery to which he had ¢on- 
demned Muriel. If she had complained ~it 
would not have been so bad, but this she never 
did. She went calmly on her way, fulfilling 
the daily duties of her life with a quiet regu- 
larity, consulting his tastes and wishes as far 
as she was able, but never allowing a murmur 
of repining to escape her lips. 

“T wish I could set her free,’’ he muttered, 
remorsefully ; “ I would let Urwicke and every- 
thing else go rather than see her wasting her 
life in such misery as this.” 

He hed come now to a gap in the trees, 
from whence the house was visible; and ashe 
glanced up at Muriel’s windows the expression 
of hia face changed from profound regret into 
‘wildest alarm. From two of the casements 
thick volumes of smoke were issuing, pene- 
trated by long, darting arrows of flame, while 
at the third he caught a glimpse of a woman's 
graceful figure, with masses of brown hair 
streaming down over her white garments, and 
her arms flang aloft as if in entreaty. 

The figure was that of his wife, and instantly 
the knowledge of her peril flashed across him. 
He dug his spurs into his horse’s sides, and in 
another moment stood in front of the door, 
which he opened with his latch-key, and then 
rushed frantically upstairs into the passage, 
where he was met by Sybil Ruthven and half. 
a-dozen servants, all of whom, it was evident 
from their disordered dress, hed just got out 
of bed, and arrived on the scene of action, 

“Your mistress!” ‘he exclaimed, inco- 
herently; ‘“‘Her rooms are on fire—get a 
ladder and put it up to her window.” 

Not waiting to see whether this command 
was obeyed, he ran along the passage to her 
door, and tried to open it, but without success. 
There was no key in the lock; so he supposed 
it to be fastened inside. 

“Here!” he exclaimed to a footman who 
was standing by, apparently too frightened to 
do anything save stare; “you are strong— 
come and help me to force this door in.” 

The servant—a giant of above six feet— 
obeyed, and the two men put forth all their 
strength in a @esperate endeavour. 

Crack !—crack+! went the’ panels, and then 
it yielded and flew open, and:a cloud of dense 

‘black smoke ‘rushed out, driving them back 
with its suffocating fumes. 

Thought, in that moment, seemed to flash 
through Claud Urwicke’s brain with more 
than lightning rapidity. He remembered that 
Muriel must have fallen near the farther win- 
dow, and 89, to get to her, he would have to 
force”his wsy through the smoke and flames 
across theroom. He tried it again, and yet 
again, but each time was driven back, and it 
became clear he could never’ rescue “her that 
way. There was yet another to be tried, 
perilous indeed, but still affording a chance of 
success, 

Adjoining his wife’s bedroom, farther on, 
was @ small apartment she used asa box room, 
and into this he went, flung open the window, 





and prepared to leap out, 

A narrow parapet or ornamental ledge of 
stone ran along the front of the house imme- 
diately below the windows, and if he could by 
means of this reach the next room he might 
yet save his wife. Just as he was getting out 
a small hand held him back, and Sybil’s voice, 
strained and thrilling with agony, cried,— 
“Claud! Claud! you cannot do it, and you 
will only lose your own life in the attempt. 
For my sake, forbear!” , 

He shook her off roughly, without replying, 











and, by dint of holding on to the carved frame- 
work of the one window, contrived to reach | 






¢ 


the other, although only with the greatest 
difficulty, for his foothold was of the eleuderest 
description, and a fall, he knew, meant death. 

* Thank Heaven! ’’ he muttered, and heed- 
less of the smoke and flame, he first tore down 
the burning hangings, and flung them through 
the window, and then raised his wife’s sense- 
less form in his arms. 

How white she was—how still, and what a 
dead weight she felt in his clasp ! 

His heart began to beat with a new fear, 
but there was no time to indulge it, and, hold- 
ing her tightly to him, he got cautiously ont, 
and stood shouting to those below to hasten 
with a ladder, for he knew it would be im- 
possible to reach the other window with his 
senseless burden, 

He'bent down, and gazed earnestly into his 
wife's pale face. 

“Muriel,” he whispered, feeling nearer to 
her in this moment of peril than he had ever 
done in his life before; ‘my desr—you are 
saved—do you hear?” 

She did hear, for the change from the heavy 
atmosphere to the fresh night air, blowing 
damply onher brow, brought with it conscious- 
ness, although not remembrance. She opened 
her large dirk eyes, and gazed up into his, and 
fot the first time he noticed what lovely eyes 
they were. 

“ Claud,” she said, slowly and painfully, “is 
the chasm bridged over? ‘Who crossed it first 
—you or I?” 

e thought her senses were wandering, as, 
in effect, they were, and at that moment a 
ladder was reared, and steadied by half-a- 
dozen men below, so Urwicke descended, and 
placed Muriel on a rug on the lawn, while the 
women clustered round with shawls and re- 
storatives, 

But the latter were not needed. Muriel was 
now perfectly conscious, and she raized herself 
to look round, her eyes falling first on Sybil— 
who was on her knees, sobbing hysterically— 
and then on her husband, 

‘+Claud, your hands sre burnt!’ she ex- 
claimed, quickly, Ber yey to rise. 

“Tt is nothing—it will be all right in a day 
or two,” he answered, but Sybil started up, 
and ina moment had torn her handkerchief 
into strips, and bound it round the wounds, 

“Thank you,” he said. “See to Mariel 
now, while I go and give directions about the 
fire engines,’’ 

But, unfortunately, the fire engines were & 
good distance off, and it was some time before 
they arrived. When they did, the flames had 
gained a terrible hold of the building, and tie 
upper part of the Towers was completely de- 
stroyed. 

‘* Lady Urwicke had better come to Heath- 
cliff,” said Sybil to the Viscount, aud he at 
once fell in with the suggestion, so a oarriage 
was got ready, and the two ladies drove off 
without delay. Sir Jasper was told of what 
had oceurred, and, anxious to reach the scene 
of the disaster, he rode off to Urwicke, and re- 
tarned some three hours later with the Vis- 
count, The fire was now entirely got under, 
but the house would require partially rebuild- 
ing before it could be inhabited again. 

“ Are you insured?” asked the baronet. 

«‘ Yes—thanks to my cautious father-in-law, 
who is always on the safe side.”’ 

** That’s lucky. But even if you set about 
the necessary repa‘rs to-morrow they would 
not be finished for another couple of months, 
so you must take up your abode with us in tho 
meantime.” 

Lord Urwicke accepted this proposal rather 
reluctantly, thinking of Sybil, but he had no 
legitimate excuse to make for refasing the 
proffered hospitality. 

“ By-the-bye, to what do you attribute the 
origin of the fire?” inquired Sir Jasper. 


‘‘T really don’t know, unless it was the 
lightning,” Claud replied. ‘ Unfortunately I 
was out when it commenced, but perhaps my 
wife can tell you more about it.” 

This, however, ‘was not the case, for Lady 








Ur vicke could make no suggestion whatever, 
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and in her own miad was puzzling over the 
mystery of the locked dacr. 

“The fire evidently began in my dressing- 
room,” she said at breakfast the next day, 
when they were all together, and all looking 
more or less woe-begone through their dis- 
turbed rest; “ byt how I have no idea,”’ 

“Was there a light there?” asked Sybyl 
Ruthven, who seemed anxious to get to the 
bottom of the matter. 

** No—yet stay. Yes; I was not well, and 
went to get some chlorodyne, and now I come 
to think, I leff » wax taper burning on the 
dressing-table—but it was in a stand, and could 
not possiby have set anything on fire.” 

“I¢ must have fallen over, and then the 
draperies wculd catch directly,” said Sybil, 
with conviction; ‘I was awakened by a smell 
of burving,” she added, “ and went to the ser- 
vants’ apartments to alarm them, but I found 
Sor were already aroused by the sound of the 
bell,” 

Her idea was generally adopted as affordin 
the truo explanation of the catastrophe, an 
though Mariel had her own doubts on the sub- 
ject she discrestly kept silence, In her heart 
such happiness as she had:not known since 
her wedding day was thrilling—Claud had 
saved her life at the risk of his own, and 
surely this should be a tond between them ! 

Once more he was reinstated as her ideal of 
chivalrous courage. She recalled with a vivid 
joy those few moments when she had lain in 
his arms, had felt his strong heart beats 

ainst her own, and met the gaze of his eyes, 
filled with an anxiety that had looked almost 
tender. Could it be possible her dreams would 


.some time be realized, and he would be her 


lover as well as her husband? 

The first time they were alone together she 
went to his side, saying,— 

“Thave notthanked you for rescuing me; 
but all the same, I am not unappreciative of 
your heroism.”’ 

*“ Heroism!” he repeated, with a slight 
faugh; “‘ you overrate my act by calling it 
such a grand name. It was duty, nothing 
more.” 

A chill came over her at the answer, whose 
meaning she misinterpreted. The fact was, 
Lord Urwicke, like the generality of his sex, 
had a pious horror of what he called a 
** scene ;” and there was a mist so much akin to 
tears in his wife’s eyes that he feared one 


- was imminent. 


Duty! Then he would have done the 
same for any other woman, even if she bad 
been a stranger! All the warmth died out 
of the girl’s face, and she drew back, her lip 
quivering pitifully. At the same moment 
Sybil entered, and came gaily towards them, 
without appearing to notice their evident 
embarrassment. 

‘Come, Lady Urwicke, Haidée and I have 
been so busy preparing your rooms for yon, 
and now we wnt to know what you think of 
the result,” she said, and Muriel followed her 
upstairs to a suite of apartments lying between 
Sybil’s own, and the gallery where Phillip 
Greville slept. 

They were very pleasant rooms, looking out 
on @ balcony thet ran along the side of the 
house, snd as Miss Ruthven did not think it 
worth while to mention they were situated 
in that wing which had acquired the reputa- 
tion of being haunted, Muriel had nothing 
buf praise for them, 

“ And here ”—said Sybil, opening a door at 
the end—‘‘is Lord Urwicke’s dressing-room. 
It does not communicate with yours, but we 
found it impossible to alter the arrangements 
of the rooms.” 

“That will do very nicely, indeed, thank 
you !’’ resvonded the young wife, hastily. ‘I 
am delighted with my apartments, they areso 
fresh and pretty, and the flowers make them 
look so bright.” 

* J gathered the flowers,” murmured Haidée, 
nestling up to Muriel’s side, ‘‘for I felt sure 
you would iike to have them, though Sybil said 
they were unhealthy. Do you know, my idea 





| 





ot Mae is of a place where flowers never 
‘ade ” 

Lady Urwicke kissed the fair young face 
pre against her shoulder, and sighed. If 
she had uttered the reply that rose to her lips, 
it would have been,— 

‘* And my idea of heaven is of a place where 
husbands love their wives!” 

After that she saw very little of Olaud. 
Most of his time was taken up in interviewing 
architects, and deciding on plans for the re- 
building of the Towers, and when he was at 
Heathcliff a strange sort of fatality—for 
which, it is possible, Sybil may have been 
answerable—prevented their being left to- 


gether. 
Meanwhile the ladies’ time was occupied in 
arrangements for the ball Sir Jasper 
intended giving, and Haidée, who had never 
been to a ball in her life, and had received 
carte blanche from her father with regard to 
her costume, was in the seventh heaven of 
delight at the prospect. 


—_—_— - 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue evening of the ball had come, and from 
basement to garret Heathcliff Priors was one 
blaze of light; while the park and gardens were 
illumined by myriads of coloured lanterns, hung 
among the trees, and transforming the place 
into fairyland, as Haidée remarked to Sir 
Jasper, when they were standing together in 
one of the reception rooms, waiting for the 
guests to arrive. 

‘*And you should be christened Queen of 
the Fairies, for no Titania was ever more 
worthy of the title!’’ replied the baronet, 
gallantly, and looking with deepening admira- 
tion at his lovely companion—whose Hebe-like 
beauty was set off to the greatest advantage 
by a dress of pure white, wreathed with sprays 
of apple blossom, while a garland of the same 
flowers crowned her sunny hair, ‘‘ Therecan 
be no doubt as to who the belle will be to- 
night.” 

** You are gree Sir a ye ‘4 ag 
the young girl, laughing and blushing, but not 
displeased at this tribute to charms of which 
her seeking gam had already made her con- 
scious, ‘If you pay meso many compliments 
you will turn my head.” : 

“ And your heart, too?’’ he queried, lightly, 
as he handed her a programme in the shape of 
a gaily tinted butterfly. ‘‘ You must let me 
put my name down for three valses and the 
first quadrille.”’ 

‘«The first!” repeated Haidée. “ But that 
will the ball, will it not?” 

1 inly ; and I have arrogated to myself 
the honour of opening it with you, if you have 
no objection.” 

The little thrill of gratified vanity that shot 
through Haidée’s heart at this distinction was 
quic subdued by the sight of Phillip 
Greville, whom Sybil had insisted on inviting, 
and to whom Haidée had promised the first 
dance; unaware, of course, of the intentéon of 
the master of the house to appropriate it. 

Well, she must explain the matter to her 
lover later on; for to refuse Sir Jasper in his 
favour would be almost a betrayal of the 
relations existing between them ; and this she 
dared not, as yet, risk. 

Carriage after carriage rolled up to the door 
of the Priors, and set down its freight— 
lovely maidens in the first flush of youth, 
dignified matrons, with priceless jewels gleam- 
ing on their silks and laces, dowagers come to 
chaperone and play cards—all, in fact, of the 
élite of the county; for Sir Jasper was one 
of the richest men, and largest landholders, 
and looked upon as a very great prize in the 
matrimonial market. 

His attention to Haidée did not pass with- 
out notice and comment. 

‘I suppose Miss Darrell is the fature Lady 
Ruthven,” observed a young officer, who was 
leaning aguas the doorway, in company with 
several other men, all of whom seemed to be 

under the impression that they amply fulfilled 





the purpose for which they were invited, by 
looking on. ‘ Are they engaged?” 

‘*No, I think not,” answered Lord Urwicke, 
to whom the question was addressed. ‘‘He 
seems rather s on her, th — 

_ “Bo — be if I were *! ich baronet, 
instead of a penniless ensign in a marching 

iment,” seid the first r, rene gear 
as he ae up his eye-glass and looked round. 
“Oh! I say, Urwicke, do you see that lady in 
pale green, with the water lilies—the one who 
valses so beautifally and has such lovely eyes ? 
I wonder who she is, do you know her?” 

“Yes,” ans Claud, drily, for it was 
none other than his wife; and he noticed with 
knitted brow Philip Greville was her partner. 

“ Introduce me, will you? -She-is far and 
away the best dancer in the room.” 

** The request caused him to watch Mariel, 
who was certainly looking her best in a robe 
of palest green, trimmed profusely with 
lace that looked like shaken sea foam, above 
which her magnificent shoulders gleamed 
white as polished marble, In the rich 
luxuriance of her hair was twined a wreath of 
river buds and gra with diamonds to re- 
present dew, and of the beautiful women 
present there was not one more graceful and 
queenly than this unloved wife, 

Mariel was devotedly fond of dancing, and 
for this one night at least she told herself she 
would forget her sorrows and lose herself in the 
charm of the light, the gaiety, the colour and 
brilliance of the scene. She w more 
animated than usual, her face flushed, her 
eyes sparkled, she was ready with a gay jest 
or bright repariée, and eps 7 in the strictest 
sense of the word both Haidée and Sybil were 
more beantiful, they neither of them could 
boast the subtle fascination Lady Urwicke 
exercised this evening on all who came under 
“ seiense. a gc ; 

er husband presen @ young ’ 
and afterwards he was inundated with 
similar requests. By degrees he awoke to the 
fact that Muriel was one of the belles of the 
evening. 

“Lady Urwicke is a success,” a certain 
duchess, who was the great lady of the 
county, said to him. ‘When she goes to 
London she will be one of the leaders of 
society—it is a ré/e she was formed to play.” 

“Do you think so, Duchess?” he said, 
smiling, and not betraying the surprise he 
undoubtedly felt at this opinion from one who 
was herself a prominent leader of the great 
world of fashion. 

A little while later he sauntered up to where 
his wife was sitting in a corner, under the 
shadow of some tropical palms, and fanning 
herself with a big, white ostrich feather fan. 

‘“‘ You are enjoying yourself, Muriel? ” 

“‘Immensely ; but you know how fond I am 
of dancing.” 

He did not know; her tastes were a sealed 
book to him though she was his wife. The 
idea seemed to strike both at the same time, 
and Claud looked slightly embarrassed. 

“‘T suppose your card is full,” taking it up 
as it hung from her girdle, ‘‘No,I perceive 
the next dance is free. How is that?” 

“T thonght I would sit it out,” she answered, 
rather tremulously. 

“And are you too tired to change your 
resolution, and give it me?” 

“Certainly not, if you wish it.” 

She rose at once, and took his offered arm, 
the flush deepening on her cheeks, 

‘¢ It’s rather outré for husband and wife to 
be dancing together, isn’t it?” he said, with a 
slight langh, as he pat his arm round her 
slender waist. ‘‘Never mind if people do 
sneer atus as Darbyand Joan. We don’t very 
often give them the chance.” 

Mariel closed her eyes, and felt for a few 
moments as if humanity and allits manifold 
disappointments had slipped away from her. 
and she had passed the threshold of Elysium 
itself. 

Claud valsed as well as che did, and the 
slow, gliding motion, as the music of 
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4‘ Venetia” rose and fell on the perfumed air 
was more than delightfal. 

‘* That was charming, was it not?” said the 
Viscount, as the last bars died awayin a long, 
trembling chord. ‘‘ Now let us go out on the 
terrace and get cool after it.” 

It was a lovely July night, with a thousand 
dewy odours blowing about, and the stars 
shining like great yellow diamonds, away in 
the deep, dusky purple of the summer sky. 

Among the foliage of the trees the coloured 
lanterns looked like brilliant birds or butter- 
flies, and there was a mellow softness in the 
air, scented by the perfume of the heavily 
clustered roses that were trained along the 
marble balustrades, 

“ Just the “= for lovers,’’ Lord Urwicke 
said, with a laugh that had a shadow of 
embarrassment in it. ‘If we were not 
married, Muriel, we too might perhaps be led 
away by its influence, and quote Shelley or 
Byron to each other by way of expressing our 
feelings.” 

For the moment he had forgotten that 
scene on their wedding day, he was only con- 
scious of standing there in the misty starlight 
with a woman by his side, whose large dark 
eyes were as lovely as those of that enchan- 
tress of old—Grecian Helen. He felt her 
small hand tremble as it rested on his sleeve, 
and yielding to a sudden impulse he bent 
down and kissed it, while to his tongue there 
rose words that had they been spoken might 
have altered the course of both their lives, and 
spared, who shall say,,how much of pain, 
crime, and misery ? 

“ Don’t you think, Muriel” he began. 

‘*Lady Urwicke! We cannot allow either 
you or your husband to become deserters,” 
cried the clear, fall voice of Sybil Ruthven, 
who came towards them leaning on Philip’s 
arm. . ‘ Here is Mr. Greville searching every- 
where for his partner for the cotillion which 
is just being formed. I'll resign him to you, 
and I daresay Lord Urwicke will not mind 
escorting me back.’’ 

Lord Urwicke had no other resource, but it 
cannot be said he particularly relished the 
change, for since he had resolutely determined 
to put away from him all thought of his 
former love her brilliant beauty had began 
to lose its power over him; besides, he had 
really liked that dance with his wife, and was 
getting interested in his conversation -with 


her. 

Sybil may have been clear-sighted enough to 
guess what was passing through his mind, but 
at the same time she was clever enough to 
hold her tongue. Still, there was an expres- 
sion on her face which would have easily de- 
noted to a skilled observer that she deeply 
resented this indifference on a 

‘* Do you wish to re-enter the ball-room ?” he 
asked constrainedly. 

“No, I. declin myself for the 
cotillion, and it is so hot in there now. I 
wonder if you would mind staying out here a 
pie that is to say, if youdon’t purpose 

He disclaimed any such intention, so they 
went to the end the terrace, and seated 
themselves on a bench beneath the gleaming 
laurel foliage, where the music and laughter 
and sound of young voices floated out to them 
an a subdued murmur. 

“What a handsome young fellow Mr. 

Greville is!” exclaimed Sybil, after a few 
minutes’ silence. 
_ ‘tIs he?” said the listener, not particularly 
inclined to launch forth into praises of the 
artist’s beauty, and ee wondering what 
women could see in him to admire. 

‘And he has a wonderfal charm of man- 
ner, too,” added Sybil. “I believe,” laughing, 
“both Haidée and Lady Urwicke are three 
parts in love with him.” 

“Indeed! I wonder you do not follow suit, 
and thus form a trinity of worshippers.” 

o— raised her eyes oy y- 

*Z shall never in love again, you ought 
to know that,” re 
“‘T beg your pardon, I did not mean to wound 








you”—hastily, and mentally calling himself a 
brate, for men have a wonderful amount of 
pity for the victim of misplaced passion, when 
the object of it happens to be themselves. 

Urwicke felt he could hardly leave her and 
hurry indoors as inclination prompted, 
although he would have liked to see whether 
his wife was enjoying her dance with Philip 
as well as she had done the last with himself. 
He rementbered he had twice seen her valsing 
with the artist already, and this would make 
the third time. 

The reflection did not please him, indeed, it 
made him feel very angry, and he thought to 
himself he would speak to her, and remind 
her such conduct was hardly prudent for a 
married woman of her rank. 

Wrapped in his own musings, Lord Urwicke 
could hardly have been called a pleasant 
companion, but Sybil neither complained nor 
interrupted him, 

She remained perfectly quiet, watching his 
half averted profile, and did not attempt to 
move, even when she saw two or three of the 
men who preferred a quiet cigar to the 
cotillion, casting rather curious glances in 
her direction, as if they were surprised to see 
her a with the viscount in such a solitary 
nook, 

Sybil was playing a bold game, but she felt 
herself strong enough to carry it to a success- 


ful issue. 
(To be continued.) 








Ir & man or woman will only start with a 
fixed and honourable purpose in life, and 
strictly and persistently attempt to carry it 
out to the best of his or her ability, undismayed 
by failure or delay, the time may be long in 
coming, but come it will, when that purpose 
will be achieved. 


Tue ApparENT WaASsTEFULNESS or NaturE.— 
Life is sown broadcast, only to be followed 
almost immediately by a destruction nearly 
as sweeping. Nature creates by the million, 
apparently that she may destroy by the 
myriad. She gives life one instant, only that 
she may snatch it away the next. The main 
difference is that, the higher we ascend, the 
less lavish the creation, and the less sweeping 
the destruction, Thus, while probably but 
one fish in a thousand reaches maturity, of 
every thousand children born six hundred and 
four aitain adult age. That is, Nature flings 
aside nine hundred and ninety-nine ont of 
every th fishes as useless for her per- 
poses, and two out of every five human beings, 


ProriE who — bere own eo 
by applying the epithet “ignorant” to the 
loot Ireland will be amazed to learn that 
in the matter of education Ireland is the fore- 
most nation in the world. This fact was con- 
firmed recently in a circular issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education, show- 
ing the comparative statistics of elementary, 
secondary, and superior education in sixty 
principal countries, wherein we find Ireland 
heading the list, with an average of twen 
cent. of her population of 5,159,829 attend. 
ing school. The United States comes second 
with a percentage of nineteen and three-fifths 
of her population of 50,155,783. The next in 
line is Germany with fifteen and nine-tentns 
of a population of 45,149,172. England and 
Wales are below even Switzerland. Russia 
sends but one-and-a-half per cent. of her 
population of 78,500,000. to school, giving an 
average attendance of pupils little greater than 
Ireland, with her five millions of inhabitants 
only. . These figares, therefore, silence for ever 
the malignant tongues of those who heretofore 
have reduced poor Ireland by the term 
“ignorant,” as applied to her sons and 
daughters. Perhaps, accordingly, this only 
proves that ignorance would be bliss 
if so much learning is cou with unhappi- 
ness, We may be allowed, perhaps, without 
contradiction, to say that they are not silly. 








BROWN AS A BERRY. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XLVI.—(continued.) 


‘* He lingered in the greatest agony for a few 
days, long enough to make a will, leaving all 
his property to me, and thendied. The morn- 
ing he was buried I saw my first grey hair; a 
year later I was as white as snow, as white as 
I am now,” touching her soft, silvery hair 
with a self-pity that is pathetic. ‘‘ id went 
home to my father, and he received me back. 
Perhaps he believed when I protested my inno- 
cence, or perhaps he thought his own neglect 
was in part to blame, and dare not judge me 
lest he, too, should be judged. When my bus- 
band instituted a divorce I made no defence. 
I was too heart-broken then, and afterwards it 
was too late, though I daresay I could have 
proved my case. A few years later my father 
died, and I was without a home, the mistress 
of two splendid fortunes, but having lost all 
power of enjoyment, Since then I have been 
like the Wandering Jew—seecking rest and find- 
ing none, I have travelled over half the world, 
but never dreamed of meeting him again.” 

‘*I wonder how it was we never heard he 
had been married before—and — and divorced?” 
says Berry, after a little hesitation. 

‘He had no friends. He used to say one 
friend did more harm than a dozen enemies, 
and I daresay his tenets helped him there. At 
first I followed his movements, and saw that 
he changed from one regiment to another 
which would assist in the concealment he de- 
sired, and the name was a common one as 
well. After a little while I lost all heart, and 
could not bear to even think of him. Besides, 
often I was out of the way of all newspapers.” 

‘“‘And so you were surprised to see him 
here?” 

‘‘T was thunderstruck. All my madness 
returned in a moment, as it were. I 
could not leave the place, although he wrote 
and implored me to do so. I felt impelled to 
wander about where I was most likely to see 
him, and at last persuaded him to meet me.” 

‘I know—I saw you together,” says Berry, 
in a low voice. 

“That is strange. Somehow I always 
thought you knew, or at least suspected, some- 
thing of the truth, and so did he, Alick. Do 
yes know I have had a dreadfal feeling that, 

y my staying here, I added to his anxieties 
and hastened his death? I wrote to him at 
last to say that I would go, but perhaps he 
never had that note.” 

‘It is here,” says Berry, and gives it into 
her hand. 

She seizes it eagerly, and reads it over to 
satisfy herself that it isthesame. She shivers 
alittle as she reads the three sentences scrawled 
across. : 

“Perhaps I have done your sister more harm 
than I had thought. Who knows but it was 
owing to my faithlessness that he so readily 
8 her?” she says, slowly tearing it 
into minute pieces, and scattering them one by 
one upon the floor. 

“How do you mean—what do you know?” 
asks Berry, sharply; wondering whether the 
facts are already public property, or whether 
Colonel Chester had only confided his doubts 
to 


her, 

The other lifts her head a little higher. 

‘Do you think I am blind?” she asks, con- 
temptuotsly. “You must remember I have 
been his wife, and know his every expression 
well, Isaw that he was jealous, and I knew 
that he had cause.” 

Berry does not sea how this knowledge 
was acquired. It is useless now, since all fear 
of discovery is gone. What matters it if all 
the world is made aware that Ronald loved 
Eve best, and was marrying her for anpoticney, 
not love? Indeed, the truth would be pretty 
generally guessed when it transpires that there 
will be no wedding now. The preparations 
which her visitor is making towards departure 
prompt another question in its stead. 
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‘*Where are you going to?” she asks, not 
thinking for the moment that the question 
might savour of impertinence; only curious to 
know whether there is a chance of Colonel 
Chester’s two wives meeting, and Eve hearing 
all that she has heard. 

‘“T shall not remain here and I shall not go 
to England—more than that I cannot promise ; 
bat I pledge “myself never to tell any other 
living soul what I have told to you.” 

**I¢ would not be for my sister’s happiness 
to know,” urges Berry, in excuse for the 
thoughts she has not been able to conceal, 

“ Yon need not fear for her. She has not 
the capabilities for sorrow possessed by me, 
and also you,” 

“By me?” is the echoed answer, full of 
haughtiest surprise. 

“Forgive me. I had no right to couple our 
names together even so. I—I was to blame.” 

All Berry’s native generosity is aroused at 
once by the mournful cadence in her depre- 
catory tones. 

Impulsively she stretches out her hand. 

“It is I who onght to put in a plea for 
pardon ; I was foolishly sensitive. ecause, 
ostrich-like, I buried my head in the sand, it 
was not to be ae pa I could blind everyone, 
as I tried to blind myself.” 

She smiles winningly as she speaks, and the 
elder woman’s pride is not procf against the 
subtle sweetness in that sudden lighting up of 
her face. Her own cold features melt Fito 
corre sponding cordiality, and the hands of both 
meet in a warm a 

“After all I think we might have become 
friends,” suggests Berry, shyly. 

‘*There is no reason why we should not be 
so as it is,” answers Mra. Chester, 

* None, except that Eve——” 

“Do not be afraid. I will not intrude 
myself. After this week you will never losk 
upon my face again. Think of meas kindly 
as you can; [ shall often think of you. And 
now farewell! ” 

‘*Good-bye!” says Berry, somewhat awk- 
wardly ; and so they par’. 


—_——_ 


CHAPTER XLVII, 


Tuer day of the funeral is here, and Eve has 
Jooked for the last time upon her husband’s 
coffined face. 

She has laid the loveliest flowers upon his 
breast, all white, and all fragrant even as they 
droop and die at their sudden contact with the 
dead. ‘Now, beneath bis band, she puts a lock 
of hair shorn from her own golden Tread, and, 
sinking on her knee, breathes a ‘silent, pas- 
sionate prayer. 

Her own faults brought home to her so 
nearly seem to obliterate all sense of the 
enormity of his, and she only remembers’ his 
love and care of her. Even his jealousy and 
anger are almostraised to virtues and vanon- 
ized as such, for were they not ‘the fraite ofa 
deep and alas! unrequited affection? She 
forgives him freely; nay, more, ske would give 
half the life she has yet to live ‘could she 
whisper her own penitence into the sar which 
never before was deaf to her entréa voice. 

Now,as she kneels, an unexpr 
creeps into her prayer that a messege may be 
conveyed in the clinging tenderness of that 
severed lock of hair, and after the long 
mysterious sleep.is ever, he-may ““wake and 
see it, and understand.” 

If only shecould have loved him! ‘That is 
all her cry now, and inwardly she resolves +o 
be more faithful tohis memory than she had 
been true while he was alive, Atonement is 
possible, and perhaps he will know that she is 
trying tobe better, for. his sake, and for the 
- child who is deft to-her still. 

is more sign of: lovable than strong- 
minded natare that she cherishes no resent- 


ment to the dead, but invests him now with all | over. 


As the tree falls; so let it lie; and Alexander 
Ohester has gone to answer ata higher tribunal 
‘forthe fanite and follies of his’ life.“ Pethaps 

fferings ‘considered, it | 


the geod ities he had Hy 
os qualities Rot, as well as those 


What she feels most is her loneliness; end 
she is mere inclined to remember the first 





: his misfortunes-and su 


part of her married life, which had been: re- 
plete-with novelty and pleasure, than thelatter 
part, when all harmony had been destroyed 
and turned to discord. 

There is feeling mearly allied to love in the 
glance she throws backwards as she steals 
softly from the room. Qh! the pity of it that 
~ — was aroused before—before it was too 
ai 

Colonel Chester is carried to the grave by 
the men of his own regiment, and a crowd has 
gathered in the cemetery before the faneral 
cortege arrived. Many a com i 6 gaze 
is directed towards the beautiful young widow 
as she follows slowly up the path, looking so 
frail and sorrowful in her heavy sable robes. 

The beauty that is blue-eyed and golden- 
haired never looks so well as when it isattired 
in the becoming sombreness of the outward 
trappings of woe, 

as it not Richardson’s Lovelace who 

cynically observed :—“ To be a widow in the 
first twelve months is one of the greatest 
felicities can befal a finewoman. Such pretty 
employment in new dismals, when ehe had 


hardly. worn round her blazing joyfuls. Such: 


lights and such shades! how would they set 
off one another and be adorned by the 
wearer !” 

And true it is that Eve has never seemed £0 
lovely as she does now, when the stimulant 
required for looking well might fitly be sup- 
posed no longer to exist. 

With a sentiment that is half tenderness 
and half born of a pe unconscious seeking 
after effect, she has brought her boy with her, 
and his bright hair streaming over her sleeve, 
and the rosy cheeks that are pressed against 
her breast, give a colour to the picture, and add 
something to its charm. 

The other Mrs. Chester stands alone, almost 
defiantly it seems, as though challenging the 
world to question her presence there. Her 
gown isunpretending, and far less costly than on 
crdinary occasions, and also it is black+-0 fact 
whose whole significance: is: only: known to 


Berry. 

She is looking tired: and worn ; all the bril- 
liant freshness of her face is faded=for the 
time. She looks ten years elder than she did 
when she first a red at Rani Lol and took 

ibystorm. The: —_ 
drawn back in’ bands, carelessly ° an 
in evident disregard of appearance, is now 
more in. accordance with the rest.’ She looks 
old, in the fuilestand mést respectable inter- 
pretation of the word, and gricf-stricken 


.almost unto death. e 


‘That ‘morning Berry had received a not 
from her’ with ® wreath of fall-blown crimson 
roses. 

“ You will see that Teould notsend white 
flowers to lay upon, his grave,’ sbe had writ- 
ten ; as usual spariog:herselfino whit, in fact, 
eager to administer ~self-castigation rather 
than go free ; ‘1 it-would on a mockery 
from my hands; but I would Jike this more 
fitting tribute to rest with .him.if practicable 
without betraying the secret that was his and 
mine. Red roses are associated with all the 
little sweetness my life 


all without more 


And Berry understanding 
“words obeys ‘her -behests, dreading, however, 


lest Eve's sense of the fitness of things should 
be thereby scandalized. 14O 
But the-widow’'s eyes are too fall of sears-at 
first to'see the wreath as it lies on’ the coffin- 
lid, and- when in some measure ber composure 
fis regained, the would-have-been obnoxious 
object is smothered by the pure white blossoms 
that have been shaken down. ‘Then all ‘is 


may not go so hardly with him ag one might 
A go y g 


And the widow moves slowly away, sur- 
rounded oe = friends and taiowed by ex- 
pressions of. the deepest ; while the 
other woman, who peas bin "ute! tetore, and 
who has loved him the: best part of her life, 
goes silently back to the hotel, unnoticed and 
unpitied,.and is left alone with her grief to 
bear it as best she may. 

It is the last time she is ever seen by any of 
those who knew her then, She disappears as 
suddenly as she arrived, nor is there any clue 
to her probable destination. Always a wan- 
derer, and in her uncertainty moving like an 
unquiet spirit, hither and thither over the face 
of the earth, she can now rest at last. 

There is nothing more to hope and fear. 
The separation which the law began death 
has ended, setting his seal upon the past and 
opening a dim prospect in the mysterious 
fature, whose very vagueness is only another 
attraction, stronger than anything definite 
could be. 

There shall be no marrying and giving in 
marriage in Heaven, we are told; and though 
this is a death-blow to some whose happiness. 
has been in loving union, it is balm to the less 
fortunate, Graheeabin nothing they can lose, 
must gain most any change, 

osvon is desires oy re This is a 

tty interpretation o e solemn secresy 
vhiols surrounds our ultimate fate; but notto 
Hall does it bring comfert or even hope, Desires: 
will clash and cross contrariwise, and the hep- 
piness of one must sometimes necessarily mean 
the mi of another, 

But Aline Chester, to give her the name by 
which she would most wey be called, 
troubles herself about none of these’ things. 
The man she has loved so: well and so un- 
wisely is dead, and if he does not belopg to 
her, at least he belongs to no one else. 

Jealousy and discontent are no longer pos- 
‘sible, and love-remains in its pristine purity 
before sin came and soiled it with its touch. 
‘That sin is-surely cancelled now, and she'can 
wait'with patience the unravellings of « lag- 
gard destiny, In this world she has fed 
from the crumbs that have fallen from’ other's 
‘tables, butiin the nextshe may find compen- 
gation, and-at last peace. 

No longer seeking: distraction im seenes of 
gaicty, she leads an uneventful life in a quiet 
spot beside an Italian lake, around 
pines are no associations with any past time ; 
‘aad 80 little notice has sho attracted, that 
when ‘two years jater she dies, not: a single 


| spectator stands beside her and neta 
flower perishes for her:eake, dithougi itis the 
Jand offlowers. . j 


The charity she has so lavishly distributed 
has always gone through an agent’shands, and 
not even the gratitude ofthe poor is ‘repre- 
sented there, They do notin the least ‘sus- 
_peot what-a good ‘friend they have bost,:.and 
only w little curiceity is excited by the tidings 
‘that ‘the English woman who lived amongst 
them for so many pra om unknowibg and un- 


ary t client,.Mrs. Chester, 
+ has her sole ‘heiress to ber ‘vast 


por a had wished:the: intimation to «be 
for made at once. -On hisown respon- 
} sibility he forwards also the letter of instrue- 
tions he had received, and one sentence imit 
shows Berry the reason why she has been’ in- 
formed of ‘these intentions. stl 

** Often the eS a fature eom- 

ie 


tency makes happiness) that the 
pete ee kedelias ‘afterwards 


when it comes too late, I like Miss. 
-Cardell to know that my fortune goes to her, 
and trust it may tdke withitemone ofthe 
misery whieh owas also mine. She will-not 
have too long to wait ; we ure note leng-lived 
family, and the troubles whith have prema- 
turely aged me will aizo.surely prematurely 
kill.” ; Deb, 

Berry knows then that her reoret had been 
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partly guessed, but doesnot resentit. Itcomes 
at a happy period in her existence, when all 
leaner evils are merged in a great culminating 
goed, 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


‘‘ Berry, I want to speak to you!” says 
Mrs, Chester. 

The two sisters are seated on the shaded 
hill-side, that long ago had been christened 
Baby’s Kingdom, So long ago, it seems, that 
the events with which it was subsequently so 
unpleasantly connected are forgotten, or at 
least ignored. 
If any tragic memory remained it would be 

uickly dissipated by the happy cooing talk of 
the tiny monarch himself, who, utterly un- 
mindful of. the dignity that is required from 
his ilk, is engaged in the unroyal occupation 
of smothering himself, and the women. who 
are watching him, with dust, The making of 
mud-pies is at present the sole aim and end of 
his existence. 

It is a beautiful bright day, Getting near 
the end now of November, the air is as fresh 
and cool as though there were no such thing 
as an Indian sun, and the views, above them 
and below, have taken more the aspect of an 
English landscape scene. 

Only in the far, far distance the snowy 
mountains topping the softer outlined clouds 
remind them they are in a foreign land, and 
on the road that runs beneath native women 
are passing to and fro, carrying heavy loads 
of stones or logs of wood. The gay colours of 
their costumes gives the Eastern touch that 
otherwise is g,and also makes it look 
more picturesque. 

Berry, full of the beatity all around that 
they are 80 soon to leaye, scarcely hears what 
her sister has observed, and says in her turn 
instead :— 

_ “ What a blow to chivalry it is, and whata 
lesson to the upholders of woman’s rights, to 
see the weaker sex converted into beasts of 
burden, and the men following contentedly 


with only their habble-bubbles in their hands. | 


Tt is like a burlesque on real life, only the 
travesty never ends—and there is no ap- 
latse.” ” 

“ You would have laughed if you had seen us 
landing at Bombay,” says Eve, and smiles 
herself at the remembrance. ‘‘A lot of 
women-oolies. came to take our luggage, and 
if you had only seén. Captain ‘Burdett’s face 
when one of them shotildered his portmanteau 
and was going to carry it off! ‘Madame, I 
could. not possibly permit a lady,’ he said, in 





her so brave in bearing her widowhood, All 
the old elasticity of girlhood has come back to 
her, and with it the firmer self-reliance of 
matured experience, 

She is younger, yet more womanly, than she 
ever seemed béfore. There is no longer cause 
for her to lower her eyes before a questioning 
gaze, or shrink away at the near approach of 
anyone alive and—“ There is no danger from 
the dead ; he that is once buried will be seen 
no more.” 

** Do you still mean to marry Ronald?” asks 
the elder sister, drawing a wrong conclusion 
from the thoughtful silence into which Berry 
has fallen at the mention of Ronald’s name. 

‘Certainly not,” is the somewhat defiant 
reply. “Do you?” 

“T? No, Ishall never marry again.” 
There is no resentment in the tone and very 
little sadness, for which reason the firmness 
of herresolution makes itself more noticeable, 
even credible as well. 

“Ts that really meant?” asks Berry, not 
attempting to hide her surprice. 

“Yes, Ihave my boy; what more could I 
possibly desire? He makes my happiness.” 
She lifts the child on to her knee, and 
buries her face in his soft, cool neck, while 
the little arms thrown impulsively about her 
waist show beyond a doubt that her devotion 
is returned. 

‘*T am happier now than I ever was before,” 
she continues, still clasping and caressing her 
boy, and looking down upon him with eyes 
that are all the sweeter for the dimness caused 
by love, and two stationary tears. 

It is true. The mother-love that, once 
awakened, has grown and strengthened day by 
day is the truest instinct in her impulsively 
loving life, To the passion she had lavished 
on her lover she had been false, the love given 
to her sister she had also betrayed, and not 
even to her husband had she kept true; but 
her affection for her child is pcr and earnest, 
and has none of the selfishness that has tinged 
every other feeling she has known. J 

‘Ts it wrong to be so contented?” she goes 
on, dreamily, ‘'I was never nearer loving my 
husband since I married him than now, and 
yet—I do not understand myself. There is 
such a strange admixture of many feelings in 
my heart. Regret that I did not love him 
more, with a contradictory gladness to be free. 
Dating to hope that we may meet again and 
make up for the happiness we lost; and yet 
supinely content with the good that I have 
still. Thé only thing of which I feel certain 
is that I love my boy, passionately, devotedly, 
and with all my heart.” 


Berry is etill silent. She does not under- 





his very est manner, and to her great dis- 
gast steadily refused all her clamorous offers 
of She evidently thought his 
ea both embarrassing and out of place, 
me. of the others, however, were not so 
scropulous, although rathér doubtful of the 
female muscular powers. I saw Ronald lift 
up an old woman who was carrying his valise 
er across the plank with her from the 

tender, thereby, of course, inoreasing, not 
lessening, the danger of 4 Collapse. How the 
men cheered and shouled as he took off his 
hat, and bowed so, gravély when he had put 
her down!” ~~ 


stand, and consequently feels no 5 
with her sister's indecision of wavering 
thoughts. ‘She herself is so thorough, s0 little“ 
given to the changing of her opinions, much 
less her sentiments. 

“T want to speak to you,” says, Eve, again. 
“Speak on, - What have you to say?” 
“More than you think. I ought to have 
told you long before, bat I was a coward and 


a . 
‘* You need not have been afraid of me,’’ ré. 
proachfally. 


ympathy 








But Berry does. not la Ronald’s name 
awakens too y nation she would wil- 
lingly forget, y cannot Eve let. sleeping 
dogs lie?’ “How can she talk so calmly of what 

bas been and will be never again. Tt seems 
to Berry as 4ll mirth ought to be im- 
pinaibis for atime, or at least only extracted 
m what isin the future, not from the pre- 
sent, and certainly not from the past, 
There ‘is something about Eve this last 
evapo that Be: Boek pe state, She 
‘tnore erself, but 20 different 
had th © been of late, with the fear of her hus- 
-band and love of another so prone apo: her, 
that the on is greater than if she had 


ps is “relief at the tnexpected 


freedom 


‘I know,” humbly. 

** Tell: me what it is?” 

“It is about John Carew.” 

Berry starts, but makes no answering com- 
ment, only a quick gleam of interest flashing 
into her eyes shows that she has:heard, and is 
anxiously awaiting to hear more. 

‘‘ He was never false nor fickle. It was a 
misunderstanding, a treachery for ‘which he 
was notin any way to blame,” 

* How do you know ?” 

‘¢ He explained it all himself,” 

When?” 
More than three 
you were engaged,” 
‘And you never told me!'” 

Only this, no other reproachful word either 
then or afterwards, but the accent is full of 


f 


months°ago. Just after 





heard. 


dying ‘words, the memorable “Et tu Brute” 
of Roman history, 

“ T—I was afraid,” repeats Mrs, Chester ; 
and says no more. What can she urge in ex- 
tenuation of her cruel silence and senseless 
want of faith. 

** Tell me all,’ demands Berry, after a pause, 
during which she is trying to realise the change 
this must make in her feelings; how the scorn 
and proud mistrust she has expressed are pcs- 
sible no longer, and the old love that has been 
only dormant will revive, 

And Eve tells her, concealing nothing of the 
truth now that at last she has confessed. 
Indeed, she warms with her subject, interpola- 
ting so much praise of John Carew that goes 
far to win her forgiveness at Berry’s hands. 

“And so our father was to blame. Ob, 
Eve ! how could he do it? How could he res 
Margaret die and know that with a word he 
could have saved her—even at the Jast?” 

“ And never expressed repentance, not even 
before he died,” chimes in Eve, with a little 
glow of self-satisfaction at her own advantage 
in this respect. , 
“Yes, I think he was sorry then, He said 
what I could not understand, not knowing 
whom or what he meant, They were the 
only two words he spoke after we found him 
lying half-senseless and nearly dead, ‘ Mar- 
garet, forgive!’ Oh, I.am sure he was sorry 
then.” 

“But what a difference it has made. 
Think, only think, Berry, how he has 
poisoned all our lives!’’ says Evs, and nips 


her lovely mouth with an attitude of rigidsst 


severity. : 
She goes on presently, when there is no re- 


ply, speaking her thoughts aloud as she 
follows out the different actions and events of 
their several experiences, and connec's them 
with what she opines is the one dire cause 
of all. 


“ First, there was Margaret’s death. Thaf 


was not so sad, for if there is anything in 
spiritualism she must have known of Captain 
Carew’s faithfulness at once, and at the same 
time have had the less to regret on account of 
the simultaneous discovery that he never 
loved her, only engaged himself out of gratitude 


or pity.” : 
** Poor, r Margaret!” utters Berry, in 
such a low voice that what she says is scarcely 


“TI think it was harder still for you. He 


did love you, and you loved him ; but thinking 
he had been false to her you avenged her 
wrongs and gave him up, 
sorry for you, Berry.’ 


I am very, very 
, iece! 


Berry could almost find it in her heart to 


laugh aloud at this, but refrains, nor does she 
speak the angry retort that rices so naturally to 
her lips. Of what use is all this upbraiding? 
Surely Eve must know, without hearing it from 
her, that for that she had been more than haif 
responsible! It was she that calurniated him 
at first, and though that was under a wrong 
impression, still when she heard the truth she 
had no right to let him rest under the imputa- 
tion for a moment longer than she could 


elp, 
and then there was me,” continues. Mrs. 


Chester, and now there is real pathos in her 
voice. “Being witness to Margaret's grief 
and the supposed fickleness that caused it, 
what wonder if I grew distrustful and doubted 
the earnestness of every love profession? If I 
had not seen Margaret as I thought forsaken, 
I would have trusted Ronald May.’’ 


Berry must look a little incredulous at this, 
or Eve blushes, and adds, quickly,— 
“You think I was too fond of riches—too 


out of love with poverty to bear with it for 
even Ronald’s sake.” 


“TI think you appreciate all the comforts 


and the luxuries that riches bring,” cautiously. 


“ IT know you think I am selfish, and, per- 


haps, I have been often ; bat I am altered now. 
Can’t you see that, Berry?” 
~ Yes, I think you are.” 


‘For the better, I mean?” impatiently, 











which came to her,.or, perchance, a 


consciousness of good intent, that has made 





sorrow, and regret as deep as that in Casar’s 


€ 


“Yes, for the better.” 
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And when Eve does not reply, satisfied with 
the commendation she has extracted, Berry 
goes on, soberly, — 

** We have both had such a lesson, it will be 
our own fault if it does not work its own good. 
And for you, Eve, happiness is still possible.” 

‘Why not for you?” hastily. 

** Because ‘ opportunity is transient,’ as some 
wise thinker said, and the only chance of 


er I ever had I have lost beyond re- 
-@ _ 


‘‘You mean John Carew?” in an awed 
whisper, 

Berry, attempting no subterfuge, simply 
bows her head. Shyness is an attribute of 
successful love ; it has nothing to do with the 
gloomy grandeur of a disappointed passion. 

‘‘And it is I who have separarated you. 
Can I do nothing to make it right again? ”’ 

‘*I forbid you to even try. My pride is my 
own, at least!” 

And Berry’s little brown face stiffens into 
‘haughtiness at once, the red lips curling in 
angry scorn, and the dark eyes flashing an in- 
— refusal of all interference on her be- 

alf. 

“Then how can J be happy?” asks Eve, 
plaintively, feeling and looking injured at her 
sister’s impracticability. 

**That isa different thing altogether,” an- 
swers Berry. ‘‘You have professed to love 
Ronald, all the while it was unwise and wicked 
to do so, and now that there is nothing against 
such love you cannot'well with consistency alter 
your mind.” 

“Women never are consistent,” declared 
— Chester; “ and Ronald is engaged to 
you ” 

Berry tosses her head, as much as to say 
that that is an objection of which she will very 
Boon summarily dispose. 

‘* And inconsistent as it doubtless is, I do 
not love him now.” 

Berry’s eyes look straight before her, and 
she purses up her mouth. 

‘* And this is certainly not the time to talk 
vf such things at all,” sternly, 

“* There I agree with you,” says Berry. 

‘* But now and ever I will bold to what I 
said—I will never marry again if I live to be- 
— a hundred,’’ working herself up to blood- 

eat. 
“The latter part of your life, in that case, 
will certainly be freer from temptations than 
the first,” 

“ Berry, how disagreeable you are!” 

‘Granted ; truth is always disagreeable.” 

Then, seeing that Eve is really distressed at 
the supposition she could ever break the re- 
solve which, in her firet remorse, she had 
unconsideredly taken, she goes up behind 
her, and lays her cheek against the snow white 


«throat that looks even whiter now from it’s 


sable collar. 

‘' My dear, don’t let anything I have said 
‘keep you from a happiness that circumstances 
have made possible. Of course the subject 
ought not to be mooted yet, but one thing 
led on to another, and the last month has 
seemed more like a year. Only when the time 
comes that you have to decide, remember that 
another has to be considered too. Ronald has 
a Claim at your hands you cannot ignore, and 
you must think what is best for the boy.” 

Eve is a little impressed at the solemnity 
of her sister’s words, and also at the unwonted 
—— touch, but she looks up defiantly 
still. 

“T will never marry again,” she repeats 
with dogged determination. 

But Berry, though she does not contradict, 
retains the usual privilege of a woman that 

complies against her will, and is of “her own 
opinion still.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Berore the week is out Ronald has sought 
for and obtained his freedom, In such a deli- 
cate negotiation cowardice was only natural, 
andjhe had been gratefully reassured when 
Berry had frankly met him half way, giving 





him back his troth almost before he had de- 
cided on the suitable words in which to ask 
for it. He is even ashamed of himself for 


| shirking the unpleasant duty so long, when 


he understands how relieved she is at the 
breaking of those unforsunately contracted 
bonds. Trath to say, he has not felt wholly 
guiltless in the matter. He had certainly once 
or twice led her to believe that she was very 
dear to him, even if not the dearest ; and he 
had told her straight ont that he was “re- 
signed’ to the fate which now he is inconse- 
quently trying to invade. He had even been 
fearful lest by word or deed she should have 
reminded him of any of those advances which 
now he would fain forget, the snatched kisses 
and the hand-pressing, which were more un- 
welcome to the recipient than he can easily 
believe. 
“ See if a woman but raise up her cyes 
How vain these young men are!” 

And Berry’s little pitying glances and. efforts 
at condolence had been often misconstrued. 
The happy careless vanity so indigenous to 
youth, and forming oftentimes to dangerous a 
charm, is especially developedin Ronald May; 
and even now, when he is so willingly released, 
he is inclined to place an exaggerated value 
on the sacrifice he suppores it must be, and to 
become diffuse in his gratitude. 

‘Dear Berry, how very good you are!” he 
tells her warmly, as he finishes his story. 

“ Not at all,” she answers, laughing. ‘The 
goodness is on your side.” 

“ But you might have held me to my word.” 

‘*T am not sure that would have been al- 
together to your misfortune,” smiling archly. 

“No! no, of course not ;” he stammers out 
in some confusion; ‘‘ but Eve——”’ 

“ Eve has the prior claim of course, and I 
will not interfere. Moreover, if a marriage 
with me would not prove your misfortune, it 
certainly would prove mine.” 

‘Now you are angry, Berry,” he deprecates. 

‘‘T shall be in a moment if you are so 
abominably conceited. Do you think that all 
the world of womarkind wants to marry 
Ronald May?” 

He looks a little disconcerted for a moment, 
but her saucy eyes brimming over with merri- 
ment, reassure him. f course she is only 
laughing, and he must laugh too, 

“What a goose you are!” she ejaculates, 
with a decision born of sincere conviction. 

“OfcourseIam,” humbly. “I wonder that 
you put up with me at all.” 

“It was only under compulsion, you must 
recollect, Perhaps it will be a comfort for 
you to know that never, from the moment 
when we were entrapped into an engagement, 
to the time when with such shocking and un- 
expected suddenness we were released, did I 
feel even a transitory tenderness towards you, 
nor a regret that you did not love me more.” 

“That is a great comfort, certainly!” says 
Ronald; but his looks belie his words. 

Berry can scarcely refrain from laughing 
again at his ruefal countenance. 

“T am glad you feel it sc,” she returns, de- 
murely. 

A moment's pause, which Mr, May employs 
in the digesting of this very tough morsel he 
has been given. Good-hearted as he is, and 
with really brotherly fondness for Berry, he 
cannot but sigh over this blow to his vanity. 
If only she had felt @ little regret, and had 
not been too proud to own it, it would have 
been s0 nice to have comforted her. It is the 
outcome of a very human, if unheroic, long- 
ing after the unattainable that prompts him 
to say :—" Berry, let it be as it was! Don't 
give me upt” 

Bat the glance she directs with such scath- 
ing wrathfalness to his face stays his eloquence 
at once, 

* You are talking nonsense, Ronald, and you 
know it!” is the atern rebuke ; and relinguish- 
ing a mirth that might seem like coquetry, 
she goes on gravely, ‘‘ When are you going to 
England? Soon!” 

‘* Soon as even you could wish,” he answers, 
with a bitterness that is natural, perhaps, but 





which Berry wisely ignores. ‘‘I am going this 
very week!”’ 

‘** And what will you do?” 

“Buy a house and shut myself up in it, and 
mope,” he a with boyish petulance. 

‘*Pity to do that. If you want to be a 
lunatic, be one at the public expense,” she 
suggests. 

“You see,” he says, becoming apologetic 
under her ridicule. “‘I am without occupa- 
tion now! If 1 had only exchanged, and not 
sold ont!’’ 

‘You can buy an estate, and look after your 
tenants, represent them in Parliament, per- 
haps! ”"—with a little comical grimace at the 
thought of how the said tenants might saffer 
by that same representation, “And by-and- 
by, after a decent interval, you can come back 
to Eve and marryjher !” 

**She would not have me now,” hastily. 


' Mi now. After a decent interval, I 
said.” 

“IT mean that she will never listen to me 
again.” 


“You know best, of course!” 

“T know nothing, but I fear everything.”’ 

“I do not think you need ; time and change 
will work their own cure, and absence will 
smooth over all the difficulties that now seem 
insurmountable.” 

“ She may forget! ” 

“That argument holds equally good in your 
case too.” 

“I!” indignantly ; ‘do you think I could 
—— or love any other woman after loving 

er?” 

A pregnant smile, pointed by a drawing- 
down of the lips, and a suppressed twinkle 
in the speaking eyes, Mr. May has the grace 
to look a little abashed, as he explains :— 

«I don’t count you, Berry, because we have 
been like brother and sister ever since we 
knew each other first. Have we not?” 

“Quite so,” with an odd smile at the re- 
membrance of certain episodes which would 
hardly bear this simple interpretation. 

“You know that I loved Eve!” he persists. 

‘*' Yes, Ronald; I knew that! I never 
doubted for a moment, and never will doubt, 
although I jested then, that all that is worth 
having of your heart belongs to her. IfI can 
help you, be assured I will,” 

She is speaking gravely now, and he cannot 
feel at the questionable compliment con- 
veyed in her s age 

He is too painfully conscious of his own de- 
fects, his weakness and instability of charac- 
ter to be anything but humble. 

It is only of his handsome face that he is 
vain, and the pleasant, taking manner of which 
he has proved the fascination many times and 
oft. 

“Do pe think I have a hope?” he asks, 
anxiously. 

“It is difficult to say,’ is the hesitating re- 
ply; “but surely, if she loved you soffi- 
ciently well to dare so much for your sake, 
she will not have altered now.”’ 

But Ronald cannot take such comfort to 
heart, It is difficult to reconcile the quiet, 
sad-eyed woman in her widow's weeds with the 
girl he loved in all ianocence and faith, or even 
with the wife whoso nearly gave up all for love 
of him. : 

He sees that she has changed, but cannot 
conjecture how deep the change has gone. 

Whether it is only the natural outward 
shrinking from the icy touch of a first great 

rief that is also a remorse, or whether the 
en has indeed entered into her soul and 
scared beyond retrieving the fair impression 
stamped by their mu love. 

Besides, even if she still cares for him, can 
it ever be the same? 

A whole gulf Jies between the hell from 
which they have been delivered and the heaven 
that is open to them now; and can any love 
bridge over those two years of her wedded 
life—that fearful time when she belonged to 
another, and their passion would not be de- 


stroyed? 
(To be continued.) 
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A SUMMER DAY. 


—o— 


SunsHinE over the meadow-lands, 
Kissing the crimson clover, 
And sunshine brimming the lily-cups 
That the yellow bees hung over. 
Sunshine over the hazy hills 
And over the dimpling river, 
And I wished that the sun and the sweet, 
bright day 
Might shine and last for ever, 


_ We walked down by the meadow path, 
The broad highway forsaking, 
The quiet of that secluded spot 
Seemed better for our love-making. 
I was silent and she was shy, 
As we walked down thro’ the clover, 
Bat we thought it the sweetest summer 


day 
That ever the sun shone over. 


I cannot tell what I said to her 
As we followed the happy river, 

But I remember the robins sang 
Till the air was all a-quiver 

With melody, and our hearts were glad 
As we wal on together, 

And thought the world was in perfect tune 
In the glad, bright summer weather. 


When we strayed back up the meadow path 
Our hearts sang over and over, 
** June is the happiest time 0’ the year 
For bird, and for bloom, and lover.” 
And yet I know uot the words she said, 
Or if she answered, even ; 
But that summer day, I often think, 
Was as sweet as a day in ee - 








HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 


———— 


CHAPTER XXII, 


Ay evil spirit seemed to have got into God- 
frey Somerville that night—he offended Meta, 
tried to quarrel with Mr. Mallon, and made 
outrageous love before them all to Nella. She 
was thankful to escape from the dinner-table, 
and take refuge by Lady Harrington’s side in 
the drawing-room, where she sat for some time 
mute as a mouse, with a piece of crewel-work 
in her hand, her cheeks flushed, her heart 
beating fast, feeling as if she would like to go 
into a corner and cry. 

Mr. Mallon, who was standing on the hearth- 
rug talking to Sir Edward, watched her with 
true sympathy in his eyes, and determined not 
to let her be vietimized by Somerville again if 
he could manage to prevent it. 

He looked at Vere, but Cyril was fully oc- 
cupied with turning over Meta’s pages at the 
piano, and could not see the significant glances 
cast at his back. 

Godfrey came out of the conservatory, with 
an aggrieved expression on his face. 

“Why has that red camellia been taken 
away? It wasa better tree than any of the 
others,”’ 

“You must ask Watkins,” said Sir Edward. 
“T suppose the blossom was falling off. It 
does not do to keep them when the bloom is 
beginning to get poor.” 

“He had no business to move it without 
orders—he knows that it is my favourite 
colour.’’ 

“ I will ask him to-morrow; perhaps he has 
another!’ 

“If he hasn’t, he had better get one. There 
are plenty of the white and the pink, which he 
knows I don’t care for.” 

* Other people may,”’ said his uncle, gently, 
for he was always over-indulgent to his 
nephew. “What do you say, Miss May- 
nard?” 

“T like anything better than red.” 

‘*Out of simple ‘perversity !” with a short 


+ sofa, when Mr. Mallon proposed an adjourment 


dresses, and then she’ll always be obliged to 
wear colours,” 

“Has Mr. Somerville’s opinion so much 
weight with you, Miss Maynard?” asked Mr. 

Mallon, quietly. 

“None at all, Mr. Mallon; I like white in 
summer, because it is so cool. Red I never 
wear; I regard it as the Somerville badge.” 

“TI would rather you didn’t,” said Godfrey, 
crossly. ‘I don’t want it to become a livery.” 

‘* Why don’t you dress your servants in red 
coats? ” said Mr, Mallon, quickly. 

‘* Because I don't wish them to be taken for 
soldiers out on leave, or to see them aping me 
in cast-off ‘ pink.’ ”’ 

“I suppose you selected the flowers for Miss 
Somerville’s bouquet ?” 

‘No; I was rather late.” 

“She evidently consulted your wishes,” 

“Yes, she always does in private, as well as 
public; Miss Maynard, on the other hand, 
snubs me before people,” stopping in order 
that the contrary inference might be drawn 
with regard to their private interviews. 

‘* Which is a trifle to the cold shoulder she 
turns on you when alone,” put in Mr. Mallon. 
“Of course I have never seen it, but I can 
quite imagine it.” 

**Can you?” with a supercilious smile. 
‘* What an imagination you must have, to be 
sure! Will you come into the conservatory,’’ 
turning to Nella, “and show me how the 
plants ought to be arranged? Watkins has 
done them vilely.” 

“You had better ask Meta; thatis her busi- 
ness, not mine,” 

‘I suppose I may have them put as I like,” 
the colour rushing into his face at any one 
— to impugn his full prerogative at Somer- 
ville.” 

“ At all events, you could suggest! ” 
“If Idid I should see that it was carried 


out. Come, and snggest for me!” 
‘* No, you are evidently wedded to your own 
opinions.” 


** Give me a chance of hearing yours.” 

“T see no usein it; they would be sure to 
clash.” 

“ Never mind, I want a talk!” 

“And I want to be silent.” 

“For the first time in your life. If Vere 
had asked you ’’—lowering his yoice—‘ you 
would have flown.” 

“And if I did?” throwing back her head 
defiantly. 

‘‘ What is he to you? Judging from appear- 
ances—nothing!” 

‘He is a cousin, and a dear old friend,” 
speaking almost in a whisper, ‘* whilst you are 
a mere acquaintance, whom I never dislike so 
much as when you don’t hate me,” 

His eyes flashed angrily. “Don’t be afraid; 

the hatred isn’t gone yet. I meant to be friends 
because you had done me a good turn, but 
now,” clenching his teeth vindictively, “I'll 
ruin your life if I can.” 
Then he walked away from her, and up to 
the piano, where Meta received him coldly. 
But he was so unusually devoted that he soon 
won her over, and her spirits, which had been 
down almost to “rain,” went up with a bound 
to “set fair.” 

Cyril Vere sauntered up to the group by the 
fire, with the intention of making himself 
agreeable to his hostess, but she was nodding 
over her knitting with sucha complacent smile 
on her face that it seemed a pity to disturb 
her; and Sir Edward, tired with his day’s 
sport, was following her example in the depths 
of his favourite arm-chair. He was just going 
to take up the Globe, and succumb on to the 


to the conservatory—saying that flowers were 
a delight to him, and he had not had a chance 
of seeing any for a lovg while. 

Nella rose at once, and Vere followed, un- 
able to let her out of his sight, and yet too 
angry to wish to make use of his opportunities. 
Somerville’s conduct at dinner had convinced 
him that his engagement to his cousin was a 


him by a promise, Under these circumstances 
he had no wish to mancavre for a téie-a-téle, 
as if she wanted an explanation ; she would be 
sure to manufacture an occasion, and pro- 
longed talk on a painful subject would be dig- 
agreeable to both, 

The conservatory was a mass of bloom, and 
they passed from flower to flower, apparently 
lost in admiration, to judge by the little cor- 
versation they indulged in. Mr. Mallon made 
@ remark every now and then, but Nella, op- 
ptessed by Cyril, grave, silent, and preoccupied, 
scarcely gave more than monosyllabic replies. 

Vere pulled down a blossom of the Taxonia, 
and inspected the tassel-like centre of the 
crimson star. 

“ Don’t give it to Miss Maynard,” said Mr. 
Mallon, with a smile, ‘She has already an- 
nounced that she regards red as the Somer- 
ville badge, and hates it accordingly. 

Cyril let go the flower as if it had bitten 
him. ‘Is that the reason why she wore red 
bows on her dress the day that we arrived?’’ 

“No. Red was the only colour which would 
freshen up my old black dress, and, besides, 
Lady Somerville gave me the ribbon, and 
asked me if I could use it,” drawing herself up, 
resentfully. ‘“‘Are you going to hunt to- 
morrow?” 

“No, it is an off-day, so I am thinking of 
vee rg Mallon the beauties of the neighbour- 

00: .°? 


‘* Deepden is the prettiest place, I believe.” 

“Yes! Rather too shut in for my taste.” 

“ And Miss Arkwright is the belle of Blank- 
shire,” praising her rival, with a sigh. 

“I suppose she is. What do you think, 
Mallon?” 

But Mr. Mallon, having good-naturedly con- 
trived to get the two cousins together, had no 
sooner done so than he slipped away. 

A sudden constraint fell on them both, 

“' Shall we go back into the drawing-room ?”’ 
said Nella, timidly. 


and then turned reund and faced her, 

“ Tell me frankly where you went on the day 
that Limerick ran away.” 

Watching her intently, he saw the colour 
rush into her cheeks, and her hands tremble. 

A moment of hesitation, and then she said, 
looking up into his face, with a sort of appeal 
in her eyes, ‘‘Only where the horse chose to 
take me.” 

Anything like quibbling was abhorrent to his 
nature, and he turned away with a gesture of 
contempt. “That is no answer. Why can’t 
you give a straight answer to a plain question?” 
“Tt is as plain as I can make it’’—her 
breast heaving. ‘‘ Limerick was mad, and it 
was as much as I conld do to keep on his 
back—the roads were strange to me. I did 
not know where we went, or how far!” 

‘* Very clever of the horse to find out exactly 
where you wanted to go! ”—sarcastically. 

“TI only wanted to go home,’ still very 
meekly, though her patience was severely 
tried. 

‘You took a long time to get there.” 

‘© Was it my fault?” opening her large dark 
eyes, and looking at his stern face in surprise. 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI was brought up in an old-fashioned 

school, with a prejudice in favour of truth, 

honesty and maiden-modesty !”’ 

“Cyril! ”—turning white to the very lips. 
“You may look surprised, but there is no one 

£0 astonished as I. When you were at Elstone. 
Priory if you had one fault it was excessive 

candour. If you hated any one you said s0, 

without too much regard for his feelings; if 
you did anything wrong, or even doubtful, you 

couldn’t rest till you had told it.” 

“TI know it—it is my way, and I hope 1 

sball always be the same!” 

‘*No fear. You have changed so much 

already that you seem a different gir]. Six 

months ago, if I bad asked you a simple ques- 

tion, you would have died rather than answer 

with a sneaking equivocation!” 





mytb, and he considered that it was more 





laugh, ‘‘I think I had better say I like white 


than probable that Nella was already bound to 








‘Cyril, I won't bear it!” her eyes flashing, 
her breath coming short. ‘You must be 


Cyril chewed the end of a stalk irresolutely, - 
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under a delusion, or you wouldn’t talk so. 
Only tell me what I bave done!” 

“TI wanted you to tell me, to gee if there were 
one spark of truth left. I gave you the.chance, 
but you wouldn’t use it ; and now "—stooping 
down and looking her straight in the face—‘ I 
will teil you that it isno use trying to humbug 
me, for / saw you!” 3 

“Thank Heavens!’ she exclaimed, ex- 
citedly, clasping her hands. 

He stepped back in surprise. 

“Yes, I am so thankful. I was under a 
romise; but if you raw me it is useless to 
<eepit. Limerick ran straight in—the gates 

were.open—and Mr. Somerville stopped .bim. 
I only waited till he brought a dog-cart to 
fetch me away.” 

‘‘ Is this true ?” 

“Of course it is!” throwing back her head 
in passionate pride, 

‘Then thefe was no appointment ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind |” 

He:drew a deep breath. 

‘Are not you ashamed of yourself for having 
thought such a thing?” 

“But appearances were so much against 
you,” 

" « And if all the appearances. in the world 
were against you, do you think it would make 
any difference to me?’’ 

‘*Not much !” with a small smile. ‘‘ But 
then you never thought well of me to begin 
with,” 

* A look of great tenderness passed over her 
face, but she turned it away from him towards 
the flowers, 

“Not when I see you planning and plotting 
under my noze!”’ 

“Bor Leaven’s sake, take care!” looking 
over his shoulder in alarm. 

‘There are none but the camellias to ‘hear. } 
Do you think it was pleasant for me to bedeft | 
in the dank, when Miss Arkkwrightwas.shaking 
all over, my own cousin lookifg:on thorns, 
and Mr: Mallon, an utter strangeéx,.evidently 
taken into confidence?” 

‘* Miss Arkwright had just had a fall, and 
was naturally upset!” blashing as guiltily as 
if -he had committed a crime. ‘ 

“ Who is quibbling now?” 

“Not l!” trying to put his arm round her | 
waist, ‘Never mind Miss Arkwright. Have | 
you forgiven me?” 

* But I domind Miss Arkwright ”—slipping 
away from him—‘tand if she is to be my 
tutare cousin 4 

“No one will be that,” interrupting her 
hastily. ‘‘ Nell let me havea rose,” stretch- 
ing oud his hand towards the one which was | 
nestling close to the ereamy whiteness-of her 


neok, 

She bent slightly forward, looking at him 
with her most winning.smile., As he-took it 
with reverent fingers that scarcely dared to | 
touch, their eyes met. A great wave of emo: 
tion passed over his face, his lips trembled, as 
he stepped back with a sigh, 

Nella went to bed that night with joy in her 
heart. The clouds which had:so long parted 
ber from her cousin seemed to have dis- 
appeared, and the earth was scarcely wide 
exough to contain her happiness, 








CHAPTER XXIIl. 


Tre down with joy, and you'll wake on the morrow, 
To find that your joy has changed into sorrow.” 


It was so with Eleanor Maynard. She 
woke with a vague presentiment of evil, which 
was realised before the evening. And yet the 
day began well, and with unusual cheerfulness. 
Godfrey Somerville did not appear till the late 
breakfast was almost ended, so Cyril took his 
place beside her, and attended to allher wants 
as in the old days at Elstone, Her - spirits 
revived with the knowledge that their pain- 
ful estrangement was at an end, and she 
astonished Meta by her merriment. Mr. 
Malion, sunk in a brown study, only exerted 
himself as much as was necessary for the sake 





of politeness; the host and hostess were both 


engrossed by their correspondence, and Meta 
could think of little else than Godfrep’s empty 
chair. : 
‘* What, are you going to do this morning?” 
inquired Nella, as she buttered a piece of toast. 
‘“We had thought of a ride!’ said Cyril, 


y- 
“Oh yes, of course, I remember. Would 
you like to take Miss Arkwright my bottle of 
salts?” 

Mr. Mallon looked up quickly. 

“Oh, Mr. Mallon, I did not mean you. 
Cyril will drag you there, and I pity you, for 
it isn’t pleasant to pick gooseberries.in Decem- 

r. ” 


“'T don’t know where you would find them.” 

“Because you never looked for them. The 
unlucky third person will, And I don’t envy 
him.” 

“ Why. don’t you go, too?”’ said Meta, witha 


Cc 


smnile, thinking a long morning alone with } 


Godfrey would not be disagreeable. 

“« Because 1’m. not asked—and.I wouldn’t go 
if I were, “she added, hurriedly, lest. Cyril 
should think she wanted to come.”’ 

‘Of course noi. After yesterday you will 
find every ride slow without a fox in front. 
By-the-bye, you had better give me that. brash, 
and I’ll see that it’s properly mounted.” 

“Thanks, if it won’t trouble you. I shall 
keep that brush for ever in remembrance of 
the most exciting day of my life, Oh, Meta, I 
wish you had’been there!.’”’ 

‘‘ At the bottom of a ditch, like Miss, Ark- 
wright?” 

“No, I was not thinking of the run, but 
afterwards "—a kick under the’ table—‘ the 
tide home was-so delightful.” 

‘¢ Didn’t it snow alittle, and weren’t you very 
tired?” 

“The weather was disgusting, and I felé.as 
if I should drop off. my saddle,” 

‘* Then what ‘was soidelightful? ”’ 

“ The—thacompany, I suppose.” 

“ Ah! you were glad to have a long talk with, 
your cousin?” 

“I rode behind nearly all the way» with 
Mallon,” eaid Cyril, quietly ; ‘‘ but of course I 
was a secondary condition, with that brush in 
her saddle-strap.” 

“Tghonld think yon wera. I’ve had a 
cousin all my life, but a fox’s brush never 
before.”’ 

* EB believe it was a vixen’s,” with a-mis- 
chievous smile, “so it came to you through 
natural affinity.” F 

“ Thank you, she was no relation! ” 

« Not in name, or nature ?’’ 

‘* Not in name, for I am Maynard, not Rey- 
nard—notin nature, for when people run after 
me I never run away.” 

‘* Phere’s a confession!” cried Godfrey Somer- 
ville, who had entered unperceived, throwing 
his whip: down on the sideboard. “ A con- 


| fession and a challenge as'well! ”’ 


‘*When are we to begin?” and Cyril's eyes 
twinkled mischievously, “All at once, or 
separately ?’’ 

‘*One by one,” said Somerville, pulling off 
his: riding-gloves. - “I shall take my turn 
whilst you: two fellows are out.” 

“Are you going to stay at home?” and Sir 
Edward looked ap in surprise from his news- 


paper. 

“Tve had a good long ride’ alréady, . I got 
up before any of the houschold were stirring,” 
taking his place by Meta’s side. She welcomed. 
him with a warm smile, and before he had 
time to ask for it, poured out his coffee, 

Cyril and Mr. Mallon exchanged. glances, 
‘What has the scoundrel been up to?’’ 
passing through their minds. 

“ What possessed you to go out in the dark?” 
inquired Nella, curiosity getting the better cf 
every other feeling, 

“T had a restless, night, and couldn't sleep.”’ 

“ Where did you go?” 

“ Wouldn’t you like to know?. I thought of 
rapping at your door, and asking if you would 
like to come too.” 

“T should never have forgiven you for dis- 
tarbing my dreams.” ( 





“Yes, you would! the reality would have 
more than repaid you.” 

“ Meta might have liked it, but not I.” 

‘*Not you?” with a smile of superior know- 
ledge, as he cracked the shell of an - 

“No! nor any other sane person,’ ke in 
Cyril. “Fancy f a raw December morn- 
ing before sunrise, for a matter of life 
or death.” 

‘*T rather liked it.” ‘ 

“ ven you had an object?” looking at 
him sharply. 

**T had—to tire myself out.” 

‘“‘ My dear boy,” said Lady Somerville, affec- 
tionately, as she looked at- his‘worn face. ‘I 
wish you wouldn't do such mad things ; you'll 
nee health.” * su si 

“ a -was done , “tossing is 
coffee, as if he were dy oa thirst. ‘“What 
are = ‘stating at ?”—to Nella. ~ 

“You have a green mark on your coat- 
sleeve,’ she said hastily, the colour ‘rushing 
into her cheeks as she remembered the mark 
that she had brought home on. her own sleeve 
from the damp, green mogs.in the arbour at 
Nun’s Tower. Had he been there that morn- 
ing? A vague fear stole over her mind., 

“And did you never sea a green mark 
before? Just go into the shrubbery on a damp 
morning like this, and knock up against one 
of the trees like I did. Meta, will you have a 
game of billiards with me ‘soon after twelve?” 

“ You know I can’t play,” raising her eye- 
brows disconsolately. “I only wish I could!” 

“I quite forgot. Miss Maynard, you'll take 
compassion on, me, I know!” looking across 
the table with a significant glance, which ex- 
asperated Cyril. 

“So sorry, but I have letters to write. 
Have you any message for your mother?” 
turning to Vere. 

“Only my love, and I shall be home soon 
after Christmas.” 


“ Where are. you going to spend it?” with, 


wide-open eyes. i ii 
‘‘ At Deepden Chase. It was an old promise,”’ 
he added quickly, as he saw her face cloud. 
“Jack made such a point of it.!~ 
«“ And your father and mother didn’t care?”’ 
“‘ T-won't say,that,” with a smile;, ‘ but they. 


were yory.Wwilling to give me up. You must. 


remember that they always get.on very well 


without me,at Elstone, as you took the trouble, 


ee dreasnmanienah annie esidka coneslack 

a pre you from g é 
I wasrather glad than not.when you came”— 
remembering; how her heart used to dance for 
joy at the first whisper 
home. : 

“ You didp’t often tell.me,go.” 

** Must you g out riding?” ina low voice. 

“JT am afraid I must,;.I promised. Mallon.’ 

“ Mallon or Jack,” she: ponted, |‘ anyone but 
me!” . 

‘*Because you never ack.me to doa single 
thing to please you.” 

‘* You’ve been as cross.asa bear.” 

‘‘ Bat not now—I feel in charity with all the 
world,” smiling down into;her, fagein a manuer 
that nearly sent Godfrey .mad., 

‘“‘ How long will, it las$2.”’ 

‘Till you do something outrageous.” 

“T hope it won’t be just yet,” thinking how 
delightful it was to be again at peace with him 


again. 
‘So dol.” A largeletterin.a blue envelope 
was lying on the table beside. him. He. took it 
up, and-put it into his pocket; as,if it hadsome 
connection with his words, 
Sir Edward, having told his guests to.give 
their own orders in the stables, left the room, 


} saying that he was obliged to go off to Copple- 


stone. 4 

Nella walked to the window and looked out, 
wondering if Miss Arkwright had anything ta 
do with Cyril’s urgent wish fora ride; The 
snow was beginning to fall, but it seemed as if 
nothing would deter him, 

Last night, when he took the rose from her 
dress, it looked as if she were the only woman 
in the.world for him; this. morning already 
she began to have doubts, She remembered 


that he waa coming: 
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scene in the grounds of the ruined Castle, 
eh. he had pore Dulcie Arkwright’s hand 


to his lipe—she remembered how he gave up a | ° 


run for her sake, only yesterday ; and to-day she 
was quite certain that it was Dulcie, and not 
Mr. Mallon, who-was drawing him away from 
her side, when she had ac 


tay. 
* Well she mustbe-content! In theo! 


her. heart waa thrilling with delight stiper- 


forming the small 1 

He. watched her pre fingers with a 
well-pleased smile, as needleand thread 
passed slowly throngh the dog-skin, and she 
made a grimace to show how very-hard it was. 

“So you've got on your red bows again,” 
looking-down at her dress. 2.43 

“ Yes, I couldn’t beso extravagantas to throw. 
them away before I had worm them oat, 
though I'm quite a moneyed person, do you 
know?” looking up at him with grave eyes, 


awed by the immensity of the sum she was 


mentioning. ‘Besides my own fifty poundsy, 


Sic Edward insists on giving me jast the same} having @ 8 


as if 1 were his owa daughter—a hundred a+» 


year,” 
“Good gracious! I must treat you with 


more respect; I shall. call you Miss.Maynard} 


for the future.” 

“If youdare! Butdon'tlatgh; E:want you 
to be serious, You know that you’ve been very 
good to me all my life—and I’ve never done 
anything for you in return. Don’t interrupt— 
and men, unless they are perfect Croesuses””— . 
growing crimson—“ are always hard up.” 

** Pretty often, I'll allow,” wondering what 
was coming next. 

*T don’t bet; I never go toraces. I never 
want to boy a horse, andI never have to play 
high, because I can’t get out of it.” 

“T never said you did,’’ his wonder increasing. 
‘ancy little NeH developing into the sort 
of woman.that bets and gambles! ’’ 

“ Well, butdon’t you see ’’—tooserious to relax 
into a smile,—‘‘ I don’t know what to. do with 
all this money,-it.quite.bothers me? Couldn't 
you take. it. and make use of it?” 

‘¢ Make use of it? Whatdo you mean?” 

“Don’t be angry,’’ laying her-hand,on: his 
arm. It seems: so silly that shonld have it 
when I don’t: want it. the least: bit. in. the 
world, and we've always been: jast like brother 
and sister.. Would:you> mind taking: it? lt 
might’ pay off a debt or buy a@ horse; and I 
—s 7 so-very; very glad.” 


His lip trembled, and for a minute he 
seemed se able to speak. 

“*Don't'seay ‘no.’ Youcan’t beso unkind,” 

“*My good little Nell——” 

“Tl ran and fetch it.” : 

““No, n0;” catching’ hold of her dress, 
“ My dear child, what are you thinking of ?” 

**My own pleasure, which, of course, you 

adge me,” 

“Never, unless it's impossible to help it. 
You are quite under @ mistake ; I’m not much 
bothered just at present, and I had a slice of 
good luck-inthe autumn, But if I had been 
withont a penny, do. you think anytning would 
have tempted me to prey on your little 


hoard?” mongers were prowling about the place !”’ 


‘“‘Why not? Could anything be so dreadful 
as taking your-watch-chain?”’ 

“ Phat was nothing ; I had another.” 

“Yes, miserable silver thing, which I can't 
bear to see you wearing,” 

“ T like it,” taking it up, and looking at it. 
“ieee give it to me, and take the other 


ly begged him to: weap: low before he could borrow from a 





‘amdiRiteed her hair. 


“Not for the-worldt- IE must-go; I_hear-the 
horses. Good-bye!” 
“ You've disappointed mie exceedingly,” the 


tears co to.her eyes. 
“3 coulda’’ help it. 1’m as grateful as I can 
be; butéitink, Nell, a man must have sunkso 


woman." 
| “WNot-from a sister!” 
He hel@out his hand; then, overcome by an 
impulse, as he looked down into 
face upraised to his, stooped down 





, CHAPTER XXIV, 


appiestief day-dreams and. Nella looked u 

from Sanita she had bees 
sitting fomthe last half , pen in hand, with 
a gvilty blush. 


* No, not quite.’* 


. 


shoulder. “What: the deuce have you been 


doing?” 

up wish you woulda} swear. You might, 
at least, giveit up whem:you are talking to a 
woman.” ; 

“I might do many things:thaé I don’t,” 
sitting dowmen the arnfof thesofa, in irritat- 
ing proximitg to the back of her-chair. “ 
|} mught bavew 






let me 


That’ , puch: vi om need one 
morning ; Wears x Waiting-for me to 
talk nonsense to her bythe’ yard; so I can’t 
waste a minute.” 

“I don’t see why you should talk nonsense. 

‘Mata is too sensible to. wish.it,”’ 
** Not too sensible to want the sort of non- 
sense I mean; and let me tell you, it’s un- 
commonly hard. work to make love to a face 
all over freckles,” 3 

“You ought to be ashamed to say such.a 
thing. You don’t deserve to be her husband,” 

“I'm aware of it; bat she couldn’t get on 
without me.” 

This: was so indisputably true that Nella 
had not the audacity to deny it, so devoted all 
her attention to her letter. 

“ Stop that!” he cried, irritably. “TI told 
you I wanted to talk.” 

“You told me something else last night, and 
I-haven’t forgotten it.” 

**T'm glad of that—you drove me to it, and 
I couldn’t helpit. You want me to hate you, 
ond I’ve made up my mind to show you that 
T do,”’ 

“Bat you don’t!” She knew it was im- 
prudent, but the words slipped out through 
the spirit. of perversity he always roused in 
her breast. 

A change came: over his face. He leant 


| “Warn, have you. ed your letters?” 
Ridnmn tous villarcdtie aca her from the: 


**You. hawen’t/»began,”’ looking over her: 


_“* Don’t disturb yourself! I shan’t commit 
bigamy—the law is too dead against it; and 
there is not a woman in England for whom I 
would risk penal servitade! Strange fellow, 
that Mallon,” he added, after a pauee, ‘I can’t 
make him oat. Every now and then, when I 
catch his eye, or he — @ little faster than 

I could fancy I had seen him before! 

Where did Vere pick him up?” 

a about him.” 

“ What were they after yesterday—can you 
tell me that?’’ ‘ y 

“ Miss Arkwright!” 
_ “Miss Arkwright be hanged!” he exclaimed, 
—c: tid 

‘** Poor thing om't see how she has 
deserved it.’ 


“ Perhaps you will think she does when 
she marries Vere!” 

“ Not if he asks her.”’ 

“And you could give him up without a 
nanet ” his eyes opening wide with amaze- 
ment. 

“ Certainly!” with calm dignity, ‘ I would 
not stir a finger to keep him!” 

“Bravo! I always knew you had a spirit 
of yourown, Ask him to-night if he went to 
Nun’s Tower this morning.” 

‘*Ts it likely 2?” 

“I don’t know!” with a shreg cf his 

‘*They.are up. to sometiing, but 
I can’t make it out. If you would only ferret 
out their secrets, there’s nothing on earth I 
wouldn't do for you.” 

“ Find them out, in order to betray them! "’ 
with indignant 
“Why mot? Join hands with mo, and we 
shall be:even—two against two.” 

‘You have Meta and all the Somerville 
interest to back you!” 

} ~~ © A sleepy set of folks without two ideas in 
their heads.” 

* I don’t agree with you. I love and honour 
Sir Edward so much that I only wish he were 
vmy father!” 

‘* And then if I married Meta I should be 
your brother—wha: a delightful thought!” 

“ Only my brother-in-law—and thatis quite 
different!” | 

‘“‘T agree with you. All eorts of enchanting 
possibilities,” 

‘* We could hate each other just-as well.’ 

“ Of course we, could; and you would try 
hard to manage it!” 

“Do -teil me. what is this mystery about 
Nun’s Tower!’’ her curiosity again getting 
the better of her feelings. 

‘*In order that you may tell it to Cyril 
Vere, and: he may whisper it to Mallon, till it 
goes the round ef the county.” 

“I would not tell it to a scul if you wished 
it kept secret!” 

Fee: <i supposing there.is no secret, what 

en ” * 

‘Nonsense! You were.in a terrible fright 
yesterday lest you should be found ont.” 
“I was in a fright lest you should make it 
up with Vere, and I should ba left in the cold.” 
‘*You never thought of it!” wlth supreme 
contempt. 





forward with glowing eyes. 

‘‘No, by Jove! I don’t!” he said, slowly. 
Then there was'a pause, during which her 
pen went rapidly over the paper, and his eyes 
rested on the graceful’curve of her neck with 
unwilling admiration. 

‘Took here!” he said, gravely, “I wouldn't 
waste a thoughton Cyril Vere. I saw enough 
esterday to see that he was head over ears in 
ove with Dulcie Arkwright.’’ 

“T only saw that; something was weighing 
on your mind, and that you were in a tremen- 
dous fidget tobe off!” 

“ Quite natural, too, when a lot of curiosity: 


“You were afraid of something being fonnd 

— What was. it?” fixing her eyes. upon 
im. 

‘Nothing much; only if people didn't 

understand it might tell against me.” 

“Tf itis another wife, I can’t stand by and 

pee Meta marry you!” 


**Didn’t I! * s. peculiar smile curling his 
moustache. ‘I think of you so often that I 
r—_ give anything to get you out of my 
ead!’’ 

‘So likely, when you tell me calmly. that 
you have made up your mind to ruin my life,” 
that vague. fear, in bewildering connection 
with his early ride, darting again throngh her 
mi : 


“ And so I will,” he said, sullenly ; ‘‘if you 
can’t belong to me, no one else shall have 
ou!’ 

‘‘What do you mean?” she exclaimed, 
breathlessly, as a presentimeut came across 
her that his words. would prove true. ‘‘ You 
never wanted me for yourself, so you can’t 
mind.” 

“Can't I? I didn't mind, I suppeso, wher. 
you flatly refused to go into the conservatory 
with me, and directly my .back was tarned 
marched off with Vere. Wait till ha comes 





Not a muscle of his face quivered. 











back this evening, and then you'll see.” 
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[DO YOU CALL IT NOTHING TO BE THE PEST AND TORMENT OF MY LIFE?’’ CBIED GODFBEY.] 


“ But you had Meta, and I am nothing to 
you.”’ 

“ Do you call it nothing to be the pest and 
the torment of my life?’ his voice rising in 
sudden agitation as he clutched the back of 
her chair, and made a shudder run down her 
spine, 

_ Her only answer was to gather up her writ- 
ing materials, and make for the door. 

‘* What are you after?” 

“You disturb me,” she said, quietly, ‘‘ and I 
want to finish my letters before luncheon.” 

“Sit down again, I’m going away.” 

** Really ?”’ 

He nodded, so she resumed her seat. As 
soon as she had done so he came and leant 
upon the back of it familiarly. 

‘* Nell, for the last time, are we to be friends 
or foes?” 

‘*Foes!” without looking round, “and 
never call me that again ! ”’ 

‘** You have made up your mind?” 

“T have,” 

‘** Then wait till this evening.’’ 

‘‘ITam not in the least afraid,” though her 
heart was sinking. 

‘*Perhaps not,” with a cruel smile; ‘but 
I never forgive, though I sometimes forget.” 

‘I don’t see how you could possibly injare 
meif you tried,” : 

‘* What if I had already begun!” 

Then he went out quickly and banged the 
door. 

Nella finished her letters only just in time 
for luncheon, for Godfrey Somerville had suc- 
ceeded in disturbing her mind completely. 
There was such a mystery surrounding him 
that she placed more credence in his threats 
than she would have done if he had been like 
other men; but still she could not see that it 
was really in his power to harm her, 

He was utterly unscrupulous, and would 
probably stick at nothing in the way of false- 
hood or deceit, and in that lay the danger, for 
truthful people are naturally placed at a dis- 





advantage with those who have unlimited lies 
at their disposal. 

Still, so long as Cyril was friends with her 
she felt that she could defy all the world, and 
80 went in to luncheon in a cheerful frame of 
mind, 

In the afternoon the snow cleared ‘off, and 
the three ladies went out for a drive. When 
they came in Nella glanced at the hall-table 


to see if Vere’s hat was there; but no, the two |’ 


were still missing, and it was evident that they 
had not returned. 

She ran upstairs to take off her hat and 
jacket, and Meta followed, seeming rather out 
of spirits, 

‘* What is the matter, dear?’ said Nella, 
affectionately, putting her arm round her trim 
little figure, and drawing her into her own 
bedroom. 

“Nothing to make a fuss about,” and the 
corners of her mouth went down: “but I 
think I am growing stupid ; Godfrey is so hard 
to please—sometimes.”’ 

‘*T daresay he is; but that is his fault, not 
yours,” afraid of saying too much lest his 
warm ally should be up atarms. ‘‘ When he 
is cross I should leave him to himself.” 

“ But he never was cross with Lina. Why is 
it?” resting her troubled face on Nella’s 
shoulder, 

“ Perhaps you have spoilt him too much.” 

‘* If I have I couldn’t help it,” 

‘*Tf you don’t love him with all your heart, 
pray don’t think of marrying him.” 

‘*But I do,” with frank simplicity. ‘I 


think [ should die if anything happened to | 


separate us.” 

“Then, my dear, shut your eyes to his 
faults, or you will never have any peace at all,” 
said Nella, practically. 

‘*T didn’t say he had any faults. If I am 
stupid, of course, he can’t help being cross,” 

‘* But you are not stupid.” 

“I think I must be, or—” hesitating’ a little 





—* “, you say anything to make him 


an 

“T took up my writing-case, and nearl 
walked out of the room, because he woul 
talk so.” 

‘*Oh, Nella! how cowd you?” in hot re- 
proach, 

“Tt was the only way to get rid of him.” 

“You ought to be kind to him for my sake.” 

Nella made a grimace. There was a sound 
of horses’ hoofs on the gravel outside, and in a 
moment, forgetting everything else, she ran to 
the window. : 

“ Here they are!” 

‘*Qh, dear, I must make haste,” said con- 
scientious little Meta. ‘‘Mamma will be 
wanting me to pour out the tea,” and she 
hurried away to take off her things. 

Nella went downstairs, amused at her own 
eagerness. The two men were standing before 
the large fireplace, with their backs towards 
her, w one crossed the bell ‘i 

“Well, I suppose you have been s ng 
the day at Deepden Chase?” she naka out 
with a smile. 

Mr. Mallon turned round. 

“No; we did not make any calls, Vere 
went there for a few minutes, that was all.” 

Cyril kept his eyes on the fire just as if he 
had not heard her speak, and Nella’s eagerness 
went from her with a sudden chill, as she 
walked slowly towards the door of the break- 
fast-room. 

Had Godfrey begun his evil work already? 

( To be continued. ) 








Ir is with diseases of the mind as with 
diseases of the body; we are half-dead before 
we understand our disorder, and half-cured 
when we do. 

Tue training of children is an occupation 
where we must know how to lose time in 
order to gain it. 
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NOVELETTE ] 
TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 
a Se 
CHAPTER I, 


LOVE’S SOFT MURMURS, 


“'Tuers, I declare, you look simply lovely, 
Sweep!” said a fair girl to a large, black curly 
retriever, as she placed a chaplet of bright 
flowers round his sable neck. 

‘* But not so lovely as my sweet Grace.’’ 

“For shame, Harry ; how dare you break 
upon our little téte-d-téte? ’ laughed rather than 
spoke Grace.Ashmore. ‘“ Sweep is a very 
privileged friend, you know, and we have little 
secrets, and——”’ 

‘Tell the truth, darling; you know that 
you were dressing bim for me to admire—eh, 
little witch? Come, confess everything to 
your father-confessor,” and a pair of strong 
arms caught the blushing girl in an embrace 
that, to do her justice, she made a faint resist- 
ance to, but then succumbed with a shy, sweet 
grace, all her own. 

It was a lovely evening towards the end of 
July when these two young lovers met. 

They were standing beside a lake, where 
water-lilies lay shyly trying to hide their 
beautiful starry flowers beneath the broad, 
dark leaves, as if afraid to show the refulgence 
of their loveliness, 

At their back stretched a magnificent park, 
and on either hand were groves of pine ; and, 
surmounting all, on an eminence stood Rose- 
vene Towers, the home of Grace Ashmore, a 
fine, old, red-brick mansion that had stood the 
wear-and-tear of time for twelve generations. 

Before them lay the village with its com- 
fortable, old farmsteads and rich pastures, 
where the ripe, yellow corn and golden barley 
waved in the sammer breeze, making swest 
music as they swayed and tossed their grace- 
ful heads, and mingled with the murmuring 
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[‘‘GRACIE, MY OWN DARLING!” HE SAID, IMPRINTING PASSIONATE KISSES ON HER GLOVED HAND.] 


of the river and numerous streams that 
abounded in this charming part of Warwick- 
shire, the banks of which were covered with 
hyacinths, ferns, foxgloves, and clusters of 
starry primroses, and winding between were 
woods where the hazsl-nuts grew in profu- 
sion. 

It was a pretty picture—a girl clad in white, 
a delicate blash upon her sweet face, large, 
pensive, grey eyes looking up with a world of 
love into the handsome, frank face of Harry 
Chester, and a large, noble dog with big brown 
eyes looking proud and important in the 
—— of flowers that crowned his curly 

ead. 

‘* How can I confess when you hold me so 
tightly, you naughty, rade boy?” she replied, 
laughing, as she disengaged herself from his 
arms, and tried to look angry and dignified, 
but failed, and burst into rippling laughter 
instead ; and then added, ‘I will tell you the 
truth, Harry. I did dress him for you to 
admire; and now, tell me candidly, don’t you 
think he looks a love of a dog?” 

‘Certainly, my darling, he looks a regular 
prince of dogs; and now that I have admired 
his sable princeship what reward am I to 

et ?”’ : 
. ‘‘ What would you desire, sir?” she said, 
mischievously. 

“That rose you are wearing, Grace; you 
will give it me.”’ 

“Yes,’”’ she replied; “but why must it be 
this one?” (this as she detached it from her 
bosom and gave it him). “I will pick you 
a fresh one; this is nearly faded,” 

* No rose could be half so precious to me, 
Grace, as this. because it has lain near your 
heart, and will lay next mine until it ceases to 
beat. Do you know, my darling, that I have 
something now to tell you—something that 
almost makes me a coward because [ love 
you; oh, my darling! so dearly, and I have to 
leave England to join my regiment.” 

“ When?” she replied, in a little quivering 
voice that she tried to make firm. 
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“ Almost immediately. The orders came to 
be in readiness to start with the next ship.” 

**So soon, Harry?” said the little, tremb- 
~~ lips. ‘Iwas making all sorts of schemes 
and building such airy castles, and now they 
are shattered,” and the large tears fell on her 
white hands, and her golden head drooped to 
hide her sorrow from his earnest, loving 
gaze. 

“ My own sweet,” he said, as he caught her 
to his breast and drew her face on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Help me to be brave, for I need it 
oh ! so much ; but, remember, though I may be 
away, divided by a stretch of land and sea, my 
spirit will always be with you, my own sweet 
Dulcie. Come, tell me, now that time is pass- 
ing away so fast, that you will think of me 
and be true. Come, give me a little comfort, 
whisper the word ever so softly, that when I 
return you wil! be my own darling wife.” 

“TI will be true, Harry, indeed I will,” she 
replied softly ; ‘ but I feel so strange and sad. 
I suppose it is this sudden news that has upset 
me %? 


“Oh! my darling, what I want is the 
assurance that you will not allow anyone to 
influence you against me—that you will not, 
even if persuaded, give me up—that you will 
be firm and faithful, always trusting in my 
love and devotion. Come, give me your pro- 
mise; see how I am pleading, and have pity 
upon me.” 

**T do promise all; but why do you doubt, 
dear Harry?” 

“Tt is not you, but I know that you will be 
sorely tempted and tried. I know that Lady 
Ashmore and your father do not favour me, 
they have higher aims for you ; and whenIam 
away you will, of course, be thrown into the 
society of men my superiors in fortune, in 
everything.” 

‘*No, dearest Harry, never your superiors. 
There is not a man in the world so noble, so 
worthy of my love and confidence.” 

‘*Oh! your words are indeed precious to 
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me, Grace. Say them again and yet again, 
that I may carry and retain them for ever in 
my heart, which will always beat for you; 
and now indulge me once more, and say that 
you will be true and that you love me:” 

“TI do, dearest Harry,” she whispered, as 
oan as & —_ dove, but louds.enough to 
satisfy even his loving anxiety. 

They strolled and chatted on_ hand-in-hand, 
this glorious summer a, twilight,. 
telling each other the old, . And the 
nightingales trilled their sweetest songs as if 
in sympathy with the levers, andifrom.the 
village came-the sounds of merrgrehiiidzen's 
u 


la dewn the: i 


and afar was:borne towards the still 
summer breezes the joyous. 
vi churolt: ringing , 

and they seemed to says—-- 


“ Ding-dong, happy pair, : 
All shall be bright and fate, ding-dong.” 


With lingering -hand-clasps, and undem 
——— tints of; coming: dar : 
steeped the light foliage ina 
green, and with thebirds: rings 
their —_ _— echees ftom fairy: 
lovers trod the greemawant. 

And as they walked alémg,dosking into 


others’ eyes as if to avo 


* 


floats thence th ; ivi 
frame until, like it sinks: 
murmurings into .the.very souliitself- 
divine spark from:whence 

nates. . uk Sad / 

‘«Gracie, this sw y evening; will, ) 
in my memory for ever; and in other lamds I 
shall steal out into the gloaming and kiss the 
dear ross your fingers and lips have pressed, 
and think of you, my own—my very darling— 
my love’s treasure; and, perhaps, littfe fairy, 
you will not forget to wander here where in a 
few mements,we must,.part, bat only: fora 
time, and looking towards the East: let. your 
thoughts stray to me,,and it. may be. that-the 
evening breezes will carry a sweet message 
from you to.me,and.with the rose next my 
heart I will rest and dream of you,” 

*' Dear. Harry, this. parting gives. me sweet 
pain. I know not why,, but I feel that my 
parents will endeavour to raise up a barrier 
between us. .I wish that; you were not going 
away from me; because to see you, to speak 
with you, to. feel your kisses on my lips, 
your strong arms about. me would make. me 
braveandresistful. Remember, oh; wy darling! 
that I am only a weak. woman, and if+-why.do 
I say this? but it. must be spoken—if ever you 
should have cause to doubt. my Jove, and can, 
stency do not: condemn your own Gracie un- 
heard. Come to her,,look into. ber eyes, and 
hear from her lips the truth which alone,.can 
set you free, and.give me, back the withered 
rose, and I will weep and, perhaps, die.” 

“Why, Grace, you are sad and gloomy. I 
will soon return, and claim you as my wife; 
perish one traitorous thought of yon, my sweet, 
ioving Grace. Now good-bye, dearest, purest of 
English roses, queen of my heart, my be 
loved,” and, stooping, he pressed sweet kisseson 
brow, eyes, lips and cheeks, she laying passive 
n his passionate embrace, heaving] little sighs 
of eestasy which floated like love’s essence, and 
mingled with the perfamed air, as-she mur- 
mured,— 

“Good-bye, my darling Harry, and Heaven 
bless and keep you, and help me to be true to 
you and tomyself. Gocd-bye!”’ 

He was gone; and she felt that now would 
commence a battle against ambition and 
temptations, and allurements of wealth. But 
with his kisses on her lips, how could she be 
anything than brave, or cease to resist to the 
very death ? 
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CHAPTERILI. 
A GOLDEN BAIT. 


Twzivz months have passed over the bright. 
young head.of Grace Ashmore, and) many 
were the battles she-had been compelled to 

with: Ns as ambitions 


Yevfittbure,y f one knew 
better 
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“ my~ dear child, you “talk very 
foolishily,-and* make me feel quit ous: cf 
patience with you. What is the mattenwith 
the man ? He is wealthy, tolerably good- ; 
and, you must admit, devoted to you ; andI am 
sure puts up with your snubs and insults like a 

. Come, be a little reasonable, You will 
be sorry one of these days, when he tires of 
your playing with him like a cat would a 
mouse, and drive him into the arms of Lady 
Lucy Marchmont, who has been trying her 
hardest to catch him, as you Know, for three 
yeats and more.” 

Grace seemed a little roused now, and said, 
with a dash of spite,— 

“She shall never be his wife, ogle as she 
may.” ’ 

** How can you prevent it?” 

“ By becoming Mrs. Fletcher.” 

“That's spoken like a sensible.girl. I was 
sure you would be reasonable, my dear, sooner 
or later; but my great fear was that Lady 
Lucy would catch him one day when he 
ie all hope was gone, and then all would be 

ost.” 

Lost!” murmured Grace, with bitterness ; 
“as if my honour and future happiness is not 
lost and blighted—all the hopes of my young 
life shattered, crushed because this vulgar 
parvenu has money, and my father is indebted 
tohim and demands me to pay the price; and 
I am pleasing in the eyes of this prizice of 
traders, who has held out the sceptre to honour 
the danghter of the house of Ashmoré,”’ 

“What nonsense you are talking, dear 
child! You are really verytiresome this morn- 
ing,” said her ladyship, peevishly. 

** At least be patient with me, dear mother, 
I am only trying to realise my new position” 
—and Grace’s voice had a deeper ring of scorn 
in it than ever—“ to get myself accustomed to 
the honour this man of millions wonld confer 
upon me as the representative of a long line 
of Ashmores, Really, the world is getting topsy- 
turvy, and old families are being crushed out 
of existence by plebeians who have amassed 
wealth by trade! Onghtnot I to think myself 
flattered by the attentions of £0 distinguished 
& prince among traders? And how my ancestors 
in yonder picture-gallery will smile upon me 
for stepping down from. the high position to 
which they raised our house to mate with 
a Fletcher!” 


bud lips, unlike that which had greeted her 
handsome zone lover cf a year ago, when he 
had begged for the rose which was withered 
now and had lost its sweetness, for the giver 
had, at last, made-up her mind to be false to 
her vows because.her father’s honour lay in 


the geen <6. See. 

“ Let me see,” she added, with biting sar- 
her focebacaeniamelcene this Richard 
quiver ‘* this Ric 
Fietcher say, fifty—and man is sup- 


ig, 
| posed to be in his. then, and I nl 
i nite Binge e afteir 


and December affair ; 





| of , and with eyes that 


| 
"thi 


} but, of course, that counts for nothing in the 
eyesof 


Deen: Se weremeaneee = 
snd pour in upon us round congrat it 
atthe great catch I have secured. I haye 


"| been born to some purpose, have-I not, mam- 


A lovely daughter is a treasure inev: 

ise, Is it-nots0?” vind 
- “Grace, why do. you vex my soul by 
saying such spiteful yal a zee think 
you can pass throngh life without having:to 
make sacrifices?’’ her mother ed, tremu- 
lously. .“* You are thinking of Harry Chester. 
Love and aeottage are all very well, but could 


with your expensive taste and love. of 
JoumisRaavinae'ihe wile of @ poor man and: be 


ni her face fall of the beanty 
flashed»-with 


a convient 





my pr j position and live 4 homely life. 
Bat howcan I do that-when I am told that 
my father must be saved? At least; dear m=m- 
ma, you will admit that I have a heart; 
Harry Chester is dearer to me than life, and I 
plighted‘miny vows toshim one short year ago, 
and said I would be truetohim; but, alas, for 
woman’s constancy, I have ignored all I, then. 
said, and in obedience to a sense of duty will 
marry the man:} despise; beeauge, instead of 
selettingawifé from among the ranks of his 
own class, among whom there must be women 
more suitable than I, he dares to buy me with 
his wealth as if [ were somaaimerchandise put 
up for sale. I could be a poor man’s wife, but 
dare not! In this I a®i the veriest coward 
that ever drew breath; butletmy purchaser 
beware—he can buy my body, but not. my 
heart nor my,will!’ 

“Really, Graca, child, you terrify me, 
What can you..see so objectionable in-Mr. 
Fletcher? Heis mild and: unassuming,and 
idolises you!”: said hen, mother, somewhat 
timidly, sparing to irritate her impulsive, self. 
willed child, lest in.a. momentof irritation she. 
should insulf her plebeian lover, and drive. him 
away from her side in discus 

‘* Objectionabld, mamma! In the first place, 
he is neither a gentleman by birth or education, 
and can have ro symopaihy with, me,, Cex- 
tainly, he does nothing: outr¢, such as maine 
his knife unpleasantly at .meals—but for 
that be is not my fathér’s equal. But why 
should I dwell on his shortcomings? Is 
have to feel proud of him when we are mar- 
ried, and had. befter be Ienient to him-now,; 
He is not bad looking, although he is slightly 
bald, and his head, at the. top, is somewhat 
shiny, and——” 

“ Graeo, for shame! You make me, blush 
for your manners!” 

But she. only laughed, and said,— 

‘*May not I appraise that which belongs to 
me? Let me see, where did I leave off in 

ortraying him? At the top of his.head, 
Well, to go on with the picture—he wears false 
teeth ;. but then, people-lose, their teeth at’ all 
ages ; and he is wrinkled round the eyes—ihat 
may be accounted for by the cares and auxieties. 
of business.” 
‘*T will not stay to listen to your unladylike 
remarks. I think, Grace, even you will ad- 





And a bitter, cynical laugh escaped her rose- 


mit I have listened to you with great 
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patience |” —this as she rose with calm dignity, 
bat with an expression of deep displeasure, as 
she prepared to quit the room, 

Grace was-all,penitence the next moment, 
and casting. herself on, her mother’s breast, 
which bad sheltered in- her infancy, and had 
been her surerefage in all her childish troubles, 
she kissed her lovingly, and said,— 

Dear mazoma, forgive your own Grace ; 
but, indeed, hearts very sore » of 
the love I feel:for poor Harry! Iam schooling 
myself to forget him, but my wounds are still 
fresh, and I cannot conquer mysel? in a day, 
Not one letter have I written him for months!” 

“ Neither has he you, Grace. Yeu are hav- 
ing a lucky. eseape, and; ought to be thankful 
that your little love romance has come to an 
end; you could never. be.happy. with him. I 
know nothing sohard.to bear as genteel poverty, 
and as-a rulethe wives of officers have plenty of 
that kind of experience. I hope now you will 
settle dowa and be, kind to the man.,who does 
love you, and can place you, in, the position 
befitting your tastes and rank. Believe me, my 
darling, I would. not persuade you to accept 
this man did I, not, feel assured that it will 
conduce to your, future happiness and peace.” 

When her. mother. was gone, Grace stood 
before the glass, and said bitierly,— 

“ Yes, all this, isso much merohandise; how 
I hate myself;for my, meanness,” this. as she 
plucked a@ rose to pieces, and then flinging the 
rained flower.away,added—“ lay there,emblem 
of love, your petals scattered, your perfume 
gone, just as my love for Harry bas!” 

a she threw heragli Rn abeoten of 
Ww espair upon a coud r en, hair 
dishevelled and.falling, down her, shoulders. in 
rippling waves, her small white,hands pressed 
over her ing eyes;, her whole frame con- 
vulsed: with gobs wrung the very angnish 


of her soul, for she still loved Harry dearly, : 


and would ec to.do sa, alghengh she had 
resolved to;wed his rival... ; : 

Raising;her head, proudly, she. dashed. away 
the tears from her eyes,;and,,} i 
feet, exclaimed fiercely,— got 

‘* What,does he care for me, when: he can 
leave two, lettera. unanswered? How do I 
know bat that another bas taken my place? 
Did he not, flirts ones with that..peré -minx, 

- Luey Marchmont, and may he not. be as fickle 
again? She wants to marry the prizo.of the 
season now, but she shall never have him. I 
will thwart herthere, even-though in doing-so 
i break my heart; . Oh, Harry, my darling, lost 
love, why did you leave-me? I felt brave 
when you were near, and, now am helpless to 
save myselffrom the net that has. been cast 
about me, by ‘the, force - of, circumstances. 
if we ever meet; I will pay yourback scorn for 
scorn, because you have made me what I am, 
ambitious of wealth—a slave ready to barter 
myself for money, I shall destroy every letter, 
and not keep a single thing to remind me of 
you. May Heaven forgive us both, and make 
our fature happier than we deserve.” 

Like many persons; who have resolved upon 
a course of action, whichconscienee does not 
wholly veof,she cast.about her for a scape- 
goat, and found one in Harry Chester's seeming 
neglect, forgetting that in his profession unto- 
ward accidents might be liable for what had 
happened, . : 

Deep down in her heart there was @ dread of 
encountering poverty, and had she married the 
man of her choice she. must in time have 
repented the step and embittered his life by 
useless repinings; so it came to pass that, 
laying all the blame on him, she bad deter- 
mined to become the wife of Richard Fletcher, 
the successfnl, trader; theCity Croesus, who 
would no doubt be kind to her,and hamour her 
every whim,’ > 

The face that met her gaze, reflected back 
by the mirror, was not that of the Grace of a 
year ago, which then had been lit up by soft, 

smiles: but now'was hard and stern, 
and unlovable iu its, expression, as if a stony 
mask had come over it to destroy its gentleness 
and spiritueile beauty, 

“Now for a new life where love has no part, 


gto her. 


where ambition,, pride, and selfishness reign 
supreme !’’ she exclaimed, defiantly, as.she 
Swept from the room, and gained her chamber 
to dress for the. expected visit of her future 
husvand, 


ee 


CHAPTER III. 
ACCEPTED, 

Tat evening her wealthy suitor took her 
into dinner, and she armed herself with her 
prettiest smiles to meet his commonplace 
attentions. 

Richard. Fletcher was decidedly not what is 
termed a well-bred man, although he had by 
some means. entered the charmed circle, the 
repute of his immene wealth being probably the 
reason (be was welcomed go flatteringly by 
many impoverished scions of noble houses, 
with a fall complement of _marriageable 
daughters to dispose of to the highest bidder). 


Mr, Fletcher was ratherambitious. Having. 


everything but, family to boast. of, be .deter- 

mined to-‘marry into one, and thereby become 

= member of the select. upper ten, as he styled 
em. 

“ Let me.seo, ‘Lady Grace Fletcher's carriage 
stops the. way,’ sounds well,’ he would say to 
himself when contemplating thefuture. “ Yes, 
and who knows I may be able to obtain letters 
patent and assume hers; or, better still, I 
could run over to Germany and buy the title of 
Count Something—everything can)be.got with 
mouey. Whata, lucky dog Iam, to be sure, 
She is. the finest. woman in town, and, I do 
believe, the proudest—a regular vixen, Bat 
theré, that,is the very reason I am so fond of 
her... It’s esight to see that haughty curve of 
her little , and to see her-eyes blaze with 
temper and scorn when she is puiout. Well, 
well, I. only. hope, though, she..won’t often set 
the battery. of her.forcea upon me, for perhaps, 
when she becomes. my. wife] may noi admire 
it so much when directed af me.” 

What, misery.she underwent that evening, 


as she sat beside him, and listened to his com-.,, 


pliments. and inane: remarks, as she would 





take aside. glance ever and anon, and. noticed 
his. .thick-set form: and. featares, his: bald 
crown, where a few hairs were. carefully 
brushed oyer to hide its glaring, surface, and 
the thick sonsual lips, his want of ease and 
repose | 

‘Oh, Heaven! what a. wretched hypocrite 
I am—how despicable I am to sit beside this 
map, and: return. his.rude, open. admiration 
with falso-smiles and deceit! CanI ever carry 
out my resolve, or, shall. I faint. now at tho 
commencement? .Oh, papa; Heaven forgive 
you for the wretchedness you are uow causing 
your only child!” 

What. tortures. poor, prond Grace underwent 
were sor Yaka worthy of a better causes, as she 
conjured up the future with.this man, who sat 
on smiling and laughing londly at times, when 
he had made some witty remark or sally—save 
the mark!—for he always made a rule of 
langhing immoderately at his, own jokes; 
whether others did was a matter of very little 
consequence. to him. 

He was rather thick-skinned, and able to 
pass by any dittle slight, not even heeding it, 
in fact; hence his popularity among his 
numerous friends, who. would say of him when 
absent,— 

‘* Well, you know, Fletcher is not balf a bai 
fellow; he can bare any amount: of chai, and 
is not ill-natured, always ready to oblige a 
friend when hard pressed. Yes, I. think we'll 
invite him, be’s rather good fun,” and so on, 
was the wealthy parvenu discussed behind his 
back. 


After dinner came her crowning torture, 
when he led her to the end of the dimly- 
lighted drawing-room, and fell prone on his 
sturdy kuees at her feet, and declared his 
passion for her, while she stood as one turned 
to stone, pulling her delicate lace handkerchief 
into shreds a3-she listened to his florid avowal, 
feoling that) all light had passed from her 


“T, do love you, indeed I do, Grace,” he 
pleaded. ‘ Come, do not be so cruel, and send 
me.away uvrewarded. All that I possess I 
will lay at your feet; such jewels aud splen. 
dour shall be yours that. the highest. in the 
land shall envy you; my. whole life will be 
devoted to one purpose, to anticipate your de- 
sires, I know. you love pomp and state, my 
sweet Grace, You shail revel in it; no 
Eastern queen shall ouirival you. I know I 
do not deserve you, but I will try! Will you 
be my wife?” 

He looked up into.the passionate face, where 
& battle wag raging, such an one as.she never 
forgot, for his: reply, and, it. came at last— 
tremblingly, but decided ; it was but:one word, 
and that was, — 

“ Yes,” 

Oh, how she hated herself the moment after 
the fatal word escaped her parched: lips, and 
a mad desire seized her to avow)thke trath, and 
tell. him it was, for’ money that she now said 
that word which seethed into her brain, and 
stood cut in letters of fire. 

It was but a simple word of three Jetters, 
but it had a marvellous effect upon the kneel- 
ing, middle-aged lover at her feet, and when he 
rose and caught her to bis fast beating heart to 
press»his hateful lips to ber fair brow, she felta 
savage inclination to tel him she loathed and 
despised him, and to,dash her little hands 
into his hatefal face; but reason. reasserted 
itself, and she clenched them tightly together, 
and endured his embrace with the fortitude of 
a Spartan.: 

She tat passive and cold when her mother 
clasped her in her arms,and congratulated her 
child: upon her great success in the-matxi- 
menial market. E 

‘For Heaven’s sake, dear mother, cease 
torturing me,” cried poor Grace. »'* Do not 
mock me, L can bear al but that; I havedone 
what you wished,'and now.am. the afitanced 
bride of Richard: Fletcher. Be satisfied; the 
sacrifice is complete, and it only waits the: 
finish to deck me in my bridad robes: to be led 
to theidlamghter, Whatdid I say? Ob, pardon 
me, I meant the altar:}” and:with a despairing 
cry she fell senseless at her..mother’s feet, 
crushed» like. a sweet lily, and for what?— 
fashion’s ambition. 

Oh! mothers: of: fair daughters, beware of 
sacrificing your children te the god of mam: 
mon, the Moloch. of this: world; whe will 
wreck theiz happiness. and turn their hearts, 
once se full of loving, gentle impulses, to stone, 
against whichother hearts will be crushed and 
bleed from every pore; whilst they who, in 
childhood, knelt at your knes and Jisped their 
first prayer, will walk throngh life like so 
many Galateas, living, paJpitating, but only 
statues—oh,, pause before it is too late! 

It was decided that the engagement. was not 
to be a long one,as Lady Ashmore was. too: 
good:a diplomatist to delay matters when de- 
lays weredangerong, and the stake at issue 
was ofigreat moment; for Lord Ashmore had 








young life, and that she was one of the most 





degraded of ber sex. 


borrowed heavily from his fatare son-in-law, 
and saw no means of paying him except.by the 
sacrifice of his only child, whom he loved 
very dearly. 

‘*Grace!” Lord Ashmore said, ashe patted 
her golden head lovingly that night as 
she was retiring to rest, ‘do you know you 
have made me very. happy? May Heaven 
bless my swect child—the one treasure of 
my life! Fletcher, I feel sure, will make you 
a true, good husband. Yes, I think it’s for the 
best. Is it so, dear?”—this as he looked 
anxiously into the sweet face that wasaverted 
from him. 

‘* Yes, papa,’ she said, in a hard tone, 
which struck a chill on bis heart, world-worn 
as it was, and he.said,-— 

** Grace, dear; why do you not look into my 
face? Are you not-happy at your future pros 
pects? Is this man distasteful to you, child? 
If such is the case, it is not too late. If the 
thought of this engagement only makes you 
unhappy, leave all considerations out: of the 
question! I can bear it!’’—this asa tremor 
seemed to change his voice, that went straight 
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to Grace’s affectionate heart, and determined 
her to be brave, and to sacrifice herself for the 
sake of the father, who had never denied her 
one whim or caprice, and whose debts had 
been contracted for her sweet sake, in a great 
measure, and who even now was ready to bring 
ruin on his house to gratify her—should she, 
as he suspected, feel averse to marrying the 
millionaire. 

Summoning all her courage to her aid she 
ae bravely, looking her father straight in the 

“Tt is allas I wish, dear papa; and I am 
perfectly satisfied, and mamma is happy, and 
you are happy, and we shall all get on very 
nicely ; you know I am not a very roman- 
tic maiden, and have resolved all my life to 
have a fine establishment, and jewels and furs, 
&c.; and now good-night, dear old dad. I 
feel tired, and the room seems so hot, Come, 
kiss your little Grace!” 

There was a ringing in her ears, and she 
felt that she must have broken down and con- 
fessed all had she remained much longer in his 
presence, 

How the s red to her chamber she 
scarcely knew, for her brain was dizzy and 
her limbs trembled, and she heard the voice of 
Harry Chester ringing in her ears—the words 
he said on parting, ‘‘ This rose will lay on my 
heart until it ceases to beat!” 

“Oh, what a wretch I am!” she said, as 
she threw herself on her couch, and burst into 
@ flood of tears—her beautiful hair now tossed 
and dishevelled—her face bedewed with 
scalding tears. Oh, how I detest myself!’’ 
she moaned, as she pressed her face into the 
cushions. “Why was I born only to bring 
misery to myself and others, and for what? 
For these contemptible baubles!” and she 
tore the lace from her dinner-dress into shreds 
contemptuously, and flang the costly bracelets 
across the room that she had been wearing, and 
then, jumping up suddenly, she took from the 
inner recess of her dressing-case a little packet 
of letters and a small gold locket, and looking 
long and intently at the portrait of Harry 
Chester cast it and the letters into the grate, 
as she cried, passionately, — 

“‘ Good-bye, sweet love, to all that was good 
and pure in my nature! Some day we may 
meet, and then you will scorn me and despise 
me, as I deserve, and cast me out of your 
heart as I have your dear image, and then you 
will forget me and clasp another to your 
heart, and smile into her face and eyes as you 
once did upon mine! ” and the thought seemed 
to madden her, and her mood changed to 
anger, as she conjured up her lover marrying 
another woman, and she added, petulantly,— 

“They say men never do care long; they 
never break their hearts or feel as we do; their 
— are harder, more selfish and change- 
able,” 

And this thought seemed to calm poor 
Grace’s troubled mind, and she allowed her 
maid to prepare her for the night, and then 
lay in her snowy-white nest, trying to harden 
her heart and prepare herself for the new life 
she was just entering upon, to meet it with 
some show of tolerance, at least; but for the 
first time in her life she had omitted to kneel 
and pray. 





CHAPTER IV. 
LOVE’S REPROACHES. 

Lonpon was all alive with pleasurable ex- 
citement, and quite a fashionable crowd 
thronged towards Twickenham to grace the 
occasion of the appearance of the Australian 
cricketers at the Orleans Club, with its lawns 
and flowers, its trees and grass, and a 
brilliant sunshine brightening all. 

You may search all over England and not 
find such a ground, so miniature in form, so 
varied in colour. 

Here we find English park scenery in all its 
diverseness and beauty, all its change and shift- 
ing colour. 

The elm is there, and so is the fir ; the great 
chestnut that shelters the drags has been 





saved from the ruin of the winter frost, and is 
in fall flower. 

Round and about this merry circle of trees, 
where the vivid green wants relief, we have 

atches of pink may and showers of yellow 

aburnum, blossom afd leaf admirably con- 
trasted. 

The people let loose from town gather under 
the trees, swarm upon the mount, sprawl upon 
the grass, and enjoy cricket as it ought to be 
enjoyed, 

herever the eye turns there is some 
pleasant change in the landscape; but the 
prettiest peep of all is that slip o oy A re 
and may-trees where the cattle grazo ind 
the huge chestnut tree, where you catch a 
glimpse of the red brick house in the distance, 
and the colour of the garden ground. 

The light was at its best, the turf in per- 
fection for batting and fielding, the breeze cool 
and delightful, the birds singing in the trees, 
and the scene irably set, when Grace and 
her aristocratic relatives and friends drove 
into the park, her heart full of aching despair, 
but outwardly in consonance with all this 
happy brightness of nature. . 

a. C) ~—. omy inch be gt her beg 

eatures lit up by a ro y eyes thai 
could fascinate cent Mier BF ae and that 
seemed to catch and reflect the changes of 
aa, which surrounded this picturesque 
spot. 

She was the cynosure of all eyes, as she 
alighted from the coroneted carriage, enve- 
loped from head to foot in clouds of creamy 
lace, with here and there peeping out coyly 
sprays of moss rose-buds; her sunshade of 
lace and roses just shading her piquant face, 
which was wreathed with society smiles that 
found no reflex in her heart. 

She felt a sense of relief and happiness in 
that her ena lover was not present to 
challenge the envy of the men who dangled at 
her heels, like moths flattering around the 
light ; and her merry laughter, born of her 
sense of liberty, and enhanced by the brilliant’ 
fineness of the ef morning, with its sweet 
scented zephyrs and balmy breath, was quite 
contagious ; and women whispered, half spite- 
fully, half admiringly,— 

‘* She is lucky to have gained the prize ; but 
what willshe do with him? He issovery uncon- 
ventional—eats with his knife they say. But 
she will be rich, and give grand parties and re- 
ceptions. What a pity she should sell herself; 
she is rather good-looking, and understands 
the art of making the best of herself.” 

Yet hardly one of these fair daughters of Eve 
would have refused the glittering bait, which, 
to all appearance, had proved so alluring to 
Grace. 

It is an easy matter to pass judgment on 
others, but how hard is it to resist temptation 
ourselves when they come upon us with such 
force, and are backed up by Plutus, that 
god of riches before whom we all bow so 
servilely ? 

But Grace was able to hold her own with 
the fair crowd of fashionable women, among 
whom she moved with quite a regal grace, 
bestowing recognition here and there, and 
stopping to exchange greetings with her inti- 
mates. 

“ Dear Grace, how glad I am to see you,” 
said her rival, Lady Lucy Marchmont, as she 
sailed up to her, smiling affectionately. ‘‘ Bat 
where is Mr. Fletcher?” 

“ He was engaged to-day, Lady Marchmont,” 
returned Grace, coldly. 

“Ah! of course. I forgot these business 
men have other claims upon their time besides 
pleasure, Dulcie ’’ —this with a marked sarcasm 
in her tone that brought the hot blood surging 
into her face, and she said, haaghtily,— 

“In this case you are mistaken, Lady 
Marchmont; it was on my account Mr. 
Fletcher was unable to accompany me to-day. 
If you really must know, it was to meet his 
jeweller concerning the setting of a tiara.” 


“ Lucky Grace!” she said, playfally. ‘ Of° 


course you will ask me to be bridesmaid, and 
the happy bridegroom will not forget to present 





us garden of girls, as they style the damsels 
who attead to the bride, with a nice brooch or 
locket with the arms of ‘himself and you en- 
twined; but there, that will be rather awk. 
ward, will it not, dear? as he does not happen 
to know his grandfather—at least, so I have 
been given to understand. But I must not 
keep you from your friends, chatting on in my 
silly fashion, 80 ta-ta, dear,” and with this 
parting shaft of veiled insult she tripped away 
to join her party, leaving poor Grace in a 
a of pent-up indignation and wratb, mur- 
muring,— 

‘*Impertinent, rude creaturg ; how I hate 
you! It is only jealousy and envy that makes 
you so spiteful. Oh! why did I ever consent 
to this hateful union? After all, this woman 
is right, and I deserve all she can say, even if 
only to expiate my faithlessness to my love, 
whom I swore to be true to, come weal, come 
woe, 

She wandered away, deep in thought, from 
the crowd, and seated herself on a seat where 
the bright spring sunbeams came slanting 
through the forest of green leaves and foliage, 
and the feathered tribe pi and sang ; and 
every where her eyes on cool, shadowy 
arcades of branching boughs and soft, velvety 
turf, and from the distance there came the hum 
of merry voices from the f apeearng= nee who 
were grouped around and about the shadiest 
trees, and big old oaks, 

As she sat lost in one sweet dream of the 
past a shadow fell across her, and a voice said, 
rapturously,— 

‘*Grace, my own, my darling!” as Harry 
Chester caught the little gloved hands and 
printed passionate hisses upon them. 

Poor Grace starting up with a face white as 
death, said in a choking, dry voice,— 

‘Oh! Harry ; why did you not come before ? 
It is too late.” 

“Oh! say it is not trae, Grace,” he im- 
plored, “Do not break my héart. Unsay 
those cruel words, my darling. Oh! be quick 
and speak for the love of Heaven. If you only 
knew what I have suffered since I heard that 
—that you were—oh, Heaven ! I cannot frame 
the horrible word. Do not torture me,” and 
his eyes looked into hers beseecbingly, with 
oh, such a world of love in them that Grace's 
lips quivered as she stammered out, 
brokenly,— 

“It is quite true, Mr. Chester; I am the 
betrothed wife of Mr. Fletcher.’’ 

And then there was an awful silence,-and 
the beating of their hearts was the only sound 
to be heard for several moments, which was 
broken by a choked,.‘* Heaven help me!” 


“ Harry, be brave!” she said, placing one © 


small hand upon his arm. ‘This is painful 
for us both—nay, it is foolish—let me go my 
way in peace,” ‘ 

Although she tried to be calm, yet her lips 
quivered and tears stood in her grey eyes, and 
her voice, usaally so sweet, was now harsh and 
strained ; and, seeing he did not reply, but stood 
with averted face, she held out her band as if 
silently to wish him good-bye. 

What a scene this was! What a battle was 
raging in two hearts that had once beat in loving 
uvison, but were now in danger of being severed 
for ever! And as if to mock them there came 
the ravishing strains of a band playing Sulli- 

van's ‘* Sweethearts.” 5 

Harry Chester would not see ‘the little 
hand waiting to be taken in token of farewell, 
but said,— 

**Grace, we must not part thus'without a 
word of explanation. Oh, my darling! don’t 
you remember our last meeting, how you gave 
me # rose, which I have worn éver since next 
my heart? What has fallen across your life? 
You will stay with me for a little while, will 
you not?” 

She sat down on the seat and gave a little 
weary sigh, but said never a word, for had she 
spoken all her resolution must have vanished 
into space, leaving her still his true, loving, 
devoted Grace, i 

“ You kuew I was poor, darling, when I first 
spoke to you of love,” he said; ‘and you were 
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content to wait for me until I had carved out 
a position. Iam now a captain, and on the 
high road to fortune. Come, Graze, I know 
you are too good and true to be lured by wealth 
or by sham glitter of fashionable society into 
mating yourself: for life to one you cannot 
love; because, strive as you may against it, 
your heart beats only for me. You cannot for- 
get the psst—and yours is a nature that will 
not be satisfied by anything bat love!” 

“What do you know of my nature?” she 
said, with petalance, for it galled her to listen 
to his words of praise. ‘‘I wasonly a girl when 
we parted, who did not know her own heart, 
or, at least, was not aware that she had no 
heart; but that underneath her seeming affec- 
tionate nature there lurked the love of pomp 
and show, which are not hollow shams, but 
real, tangible things to me. I was never 
meant to be the wife of a poor man; not all 
the love in the world could compensate me if 
with it I had to accept poverty!” 

And she spoke with Open passion because 
she was both angry and ashamed of herself, 
and wanted him to see her in a different light 
to that he had hitherto seen her; to make him 
believe, what she herself knew to be false, that 
she was utterly heartless and selfish, and 
thought more of riches than of the wealth of 
true love; and she could have struck herself 
for daring to permit her lips to paint her char- 
acter in such unlovable colours. 

‘*Grace!” hesaid, with warmth that brought 
back the old sparkle to his eyes, and made his 
voice ring out clear and fresh, ‘‘ you are speak- 
ing words that are unjust to yourself, because, 
having taken a certain step, you wish to cheat 
yourself into the belief that it is a right one. 
You, my sweet, gentle Grace, in whose eyes a 
pure, unselfish soul is reflected—you live with- 
out love? Impossible! You feed your heart on 
garbage when a rich feast of good things awaits 
you! Never! And, oh! my darling ! I offer you 
thatlove. Do notwreck both ourlives. Tell that 
man of wealth that F despise gold and will 
have none of him. hy should you sell your- 
self to him, and eat out your heart in bitter- 
ness? . Oh! Grace, my darling! I love you 
better than I do my life, and the thought of 
losing you quite unmans me.” 

Two great tears fell into Grace’s lap, but 
ane was ashamed of her weakness, as she 
said,— 

“ Will you never believe that I can do per- 
fectly without love, which has gone out of 
fashion, and is thought utterly ridiculous in 
this practical, sensible age welivein? Marry 
for love—preposterous ! Whoever thinks of do- 
ing that now? Besides, even you would repent 
it if Iconsented. I would want. dress and 
jowele, plesty of nem ar eaarp gi and when 

00 late you would re aving married an 
expensive wife.” en 

“No, Grace! never should I repent. I 
could, and would, make every sacrifice for your 
sake ; and love would teach you to despise the 
mere baubles of fashion for something more 
lasting, as durable as Heaven itself! " 
Captain Chester, you are fnll of the one 
idea, marriage for love, whilst I fail to see in 
it anything but. tempting of Providence. Why 
not follow my example, and look out for a 
woman with money ?” : 

** How he must hate me,” she thought, “ and 
Joathe me with a scorn that even I feel for 
myself!” 

It was some seconds before he replied, and 

then his theme was love once more, Mor, which 
he plensed, with earnest voice, and eyes that 
Spoke more eloquently than words. ; 
_ “Grace, cannot you understand how degrad- 
ing it would be for me, loving you as I do, to 
sell myself, my manhood, my life, my heart 
to the highest bidder?” _. 

Thatisar a . to me,’’.she said, tapping 
the ground with her foot, although she tried 
to appear calm, . “ I will not make the. sacri- 
fice you wish ; and as for the degradation of the 

, why, others have done it before me who 
were not.go sorely tried or tempted. I will 


should you be so unreasonable whon you your- 
self led up to my choice of Mr, Fletcher and 
his money bags?” 

“TI! Surely you do not mean that?” he 
cried, in a tone of wondering reproach. 

“Oh! but Ido,” she replied, with a touch 
of asperity. “It is all very well for you to 
question the justice of my words, when you 
left me for months without sending me so 
much as a single line to say that I was still 
remembered, much less that your love for me 
had not died out. What was Itothink? Why, 
that you had forgotten me and had found some- 
one to replace me, I am the daughter of a poor, 
but titled man, and am no fool to suppose that 
men do not sometimes see that in marrying 
such as I they would make a great mistake. 
I thought you had repented, and Mr. Fletcher, 
a kind friend to my father, whom he saved 
from absolate rain, asked me to be his wife, 
Could I wait for your sweet pleasure? No; I 
accepted him, and now, when it is too late, 
you come back and strive to unsettle my mind, 
forgetting that your very silense, acting as an 
irritant upon my woman’s nature and proud 
spirit, threw me into the arms of your rival.” 

“Your words inflict cruel stabs upon me,” 
he said, bitterly, ‘and wound me all the more 
keenly because of my innocence, I received 
such hurts in battle that for months my life 
was despaired of, and when I recovered suffi- 
ciently;to be moved, I was sent home direct, and 
on the voyage had no opportunity of communi- 
cating with you, Grace, it is cruel of you to 
blame me for what I could not help. Had you 
thought of me at all, and wished to know the 
cause of my silence—which you must have 
gueesed was from no lack of love—a letter to 
the War Office would have supplied the neces- 
sary information you desired, I wish to 
Heaven I had died out yonder and made my 

ave amongst strangers, for then I should 

ave been spared the anguish of knowing that 
the woman 4 loved had not confidence enough 
in me or my honour to wait afew short months 
for an explanation |” 

‘* Reproaches, nothing but reproaches, Cap- 
tain Chester!” ske exclaimed, indignantly. 
‘It is always the way with you men ; you can 
see the mote in our eyes but not the beam in 
your own. I hada father to save, a mother 
to satisfy, and my own fondness of parade 
and show to gratify. I give you back your 
freedom, Captain Chester; you have had a 
lucky escape from marrying ® woman without 
a heart, and should feel grateful to me for 
having the.courage to tell you this in time.” 

‘‘ Heaven help us if this is true! But I will 
not believe you to be heartless, Grace. You 
wish to make me despise you so that I may 
the sooner forget you, but I can never forget 
that I loved you and still do, dearly, passion- 
ately. If you are still bent upon making this 
monstrous sacrifice at the shrine of Mammon 





and fashion, anything I can say would be 
worse than useless. I am sorry nowI came 
here to find only so great a change in one I 
could have staked my very life upon, and have 
trasted implicitly, Good-bye,and may Heaven 
bless you! .I will never cease to think of 
you, Grace, although the memory of what you 
were once will bring great pain with it,” 

The still smell voice of conscience seemed 
to whisper to her,— 12 

“ Why do you let him go believing you to be 
heartless? Be brave, tell him the truth, and 
save yourself and him from life-long misery.” 
But she was too proud to own that she had 
spoken words which were'as empty as the 
wind that played among the trees, and holding 
out her hand, fo 
“‘ Good-bye, Captain Chester. I hope you 
will not be too proud to acknowledge me when 
we meet. because my future husband will be 
connected with trade ?.’” 
He said nothing, but simply raised his hat, 
and left her foll of bitterness ; and when he 
was gone and she found herself alone, she hid 
her. face in her hands, and bursting sobs 


‘escaped from her overcharged heart, as she 





crush down every womanly and. live 
only for vanity and pleasure! Besides, why 


murmured,— 
“ Harry, my love, come back, or I will die!”’ 


CHAPTER VY. 
GRACE’S PETULANCE. 


Grace was in a state of restless, feverish 
excitement, that made her mother most 
anxious about her, especially as she made a 
shrewd guess at the cause of it—the return of 
Harry Chester; who was the lion of the hour, 
and had won such distinction in the field of 
war that he was awarded the coveted honour 
of the Victoria Cross, a decoration that was 
pinned to his breast by the hand of the Queen ; 
and so highly were his professional talents 
prized that he received a lucrative appoint- 
ment at the War Office, and men spoke of him 
as of a man who would yet win for himself 
the proud positicn of one of England’s greatest 
soldiers, 

But Lady Ashmore was too good a tactician 
to allude to his appearance on the scene to 
her daughter, and contented herself with 
taking Mr. Fletcher into her confidence and 
hinting that the best thing he could do was to 
keep close to Grace, and by every means in 
his power endeavour to distract her thoughts 
from her first love. 

Full of the one idea that money could 
accomplish anything, he called it to his aid, 
and loaded her with costly presents—which 
arrived almost daily; but he did not seem to 
make much progress in her good graces, for to 
him her mood was either mocking, oftener still 
depressed and moody, and even his patience 
was almost tired out by this utter display of 
indifference to him or his wealthy gifts. 

“Grace,” he said one afternoon, when on 
presenting her with a magnificent bouquet of 
the choicest exotics she cast it carelessly aside 





with a scornfal tarn of her lips, “how is it 
that I appear so distasteful to you? You 
never hardly give me a smile, or allow me the 
slightest encouragement as your future hus- 
band.” ; 

“Really, Mr, Fletcher, you forget that you 
are purchasing me, not my love,” she said, 
bitterly. “I never told you that you had won my 
heart, so that your reproaches are altogether 
unjust. You make me valuable presents; 
granted, but am I not to be your wife, and will 
not even they become yours again? I have 
never asked you for anything, especially to 
act the réle of a loverto me. Ours is simply a 
matter of business, and the sooner you re- 
cognize that fact the better I shall be pleased.” 

“Are you not afraid to say such things to 
me before our marriage, Grace, or to insult 
me through my affections ?” he asked, almost 
angrily. 

“ Your affections?” was the scornfal retort. 
“Why did you bestow them on me unasked? 
No, no; be as honest in this matter as J am, 
and leave sentiment out of the question. You 
want a wife, and I in return shall receive an 
equivalent in handsome settlements. Come, 
come, be reasonable, and accept your position 
as cheerfully as I do mine, Has it never 
occurred to you that Ihave a heart which once 
loved another; surely you have heard the 
story from my mother? I saw Captain 
Chester only a little while ago, and he still 
loves me for myself alone,” 

“ And you dared to meet him, being my 
affianced wife ?,’’ he said, indignantly, 

‘‘Dared! I do not understand you, Mr. 
Fletcher. You forget yourself, sadly. I did 
meet him, and shall again if I think fit. But 
have no fear; he believes I am making a 
marriage which I desire, and that I have no 
heart, but wish only to possess riches: and all 
else they can give me. Was that not good of 
me, when, if I had owned the truth, I would 
have told a different tale? It is better that we 
two should understand each other. If I 
marry you I willdo my duty as a wife; but 
ask for none more, and you will never be 


“Come, Grace, you are not quite so bad as 
you would make yourself out,” he said, good- 
humouredly. “Of course it was better that 
you should explain your position to him; it 





prevents mistakes.” 
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“ Exactly,” she almost sneered, ‘‘ Just as in 
our case; but has not this téte-d-téte lasted long 
enough? I have many things to attend to, 
and must say good-day,’’ this as she held up 
her face to receive the kiss he usually gave her 
at parting. 

“ What a strange creature,” he muttered, as 
he was driven home in his carriage ; “ but the 
man who wins her love will a treasure. 
When she is my wife I hope to make her for- 
get the past. Iam proud of her beanty “and 
talents, and must bear with her whims and 
caprices; bat she had better not goad me or 
try my patience too much then, or she will 
find I have a temper as well as her.” 

The wedding was soon to take place, and 
everything was to be on a most magnificent 
soale, the happy bridegroom-elect having given 
Lady Ashmore permission to draw upon him 
to any extent for the trousseau, &o, ; and she, 
at least, was quite happy in superintending the 
arrangements for her daughter’s wedding, 
giving scarcely a thought to the great sacrifice 
it implied on the part of Grace, who rose eat2 
morning full of bitterness and wrath against 
herself, her family, and the world in general ; 
but fully resolved not to give way at the last 
moment, or to make herself a by-word among 
her friends. 

The only person she was gentle with was 
her father, for whom she was selling herself 
virtually; and he, suspecting her unhappiness, 
had many ead hours of reflection ; but, some- 
how, he was too much of a coward at heart’ to 
go to her, and say,— 

‘Grace, this marriage shall not take place ; 
I will meet my engagements as best I can—sell 
the estate if needs be—do anything rather than 
see you suffer, for I know that you’ still love 
Harry Chester. Marry him if you will; but 
be once more your old self—fall of gentleness 
and kindness, and innocent mirth, and gaiety 
Se of harsh, and stern, and moody, and 

itter.”’ 

‘*Poor, dear papa!” she was wont to mur- 
mur, as she looked at the costly jewels, which 
were in themselves half a fortune. ‘'I wish 
some good fairy would turn these into money ; 
I would give it all to'youyand claim my liberty. 
Oh, is there no estape from’ the life of misery 
to which I am fast drifting? I hate every- 
thing, and when I rise in the morning I wish 
for night, and at night I long for day; ‘but 
what is all this in comparison to what I must 
suffer when I am Richard Fletcher's wife—tied 
‘to him for life? Oh, Heaven !'savé me, if it is 
Thy will; if not give me strength to bear my 
cross bravely,‘and grant that my heart may 
not turn to stone.” 

Then her mood would change into bitter in- 
vective against poor Harry Chester, and she 
woald say,— 

“ He has taken me at my word and believes 
me to be heartless, and resigns meto my fate 
without making even one more effort to save 
me from the madness ‘that has’ overtaken me, 
Cannot he see that Plove him still—that even 
my lying confession ‘was*wrang ‘from me by 
pride? ‘Would I have dared to*have laid bare 
my heart to him if I aid not still love him? 
I wish I could pluck that love out of my 
heart; I might find peace’and rest then,’and 
make Richerd Fietcher a good, trae wife; for, 
in spite of his lowly birth and-want’of refine. 
ment, he is'very fond of méyand ‘kindness it- 
self; whilst Harry (how: iis very name thrills 
my soul with ecstacy ! ) leaves me'alone,; does 
not even send mé a line, or make any ‘effort to 
see me, Bah! all men are alike—selfich to 
the cote; even in their love.’ He stands aside, 
most likelyis gloating over my misery, know- 
ing how strong he is, how ‘weak I'am. Why 
does he not go abroad instead of rentaining 
near mé? Ani everybody ie talking of him 
for his noble deeds.’My Harry ! for he is:mine 
inspite ofall. Iwill go to him, and on my 
knees confess my love, and grovel theré*until 
he lifts me up in his strong #rms and’ presses 
mé to his heart, and gives mew kiss Of peace, 
aud then TI ’wonld willmely die, bécause I 
would have made’ amends for fove’s treason ; 
and in the grave wealth could ‘not tempt me, 


| look at them.” 


*mischiéf; and the' favourite ‘of everybody = 


‘sweet caresses’; added ‘to which her figure was 





or my poor father’s needs, for in that other 
‘world everything is rest and peace.” 

She paced the room like a caged lioness, and 
going ‘to the window threw it open with a 
crash that almost shivered every pane, and 
leaning out drank in the fresh, pure air, and 


“ And now, dear coz, don’t keep me waiting 
any longer ; auntie told me you had ‘ever so 
many things to show me, and here have I been 
in the house quite ten minutes without seeing 


one of them ! ’’ - 
“ Here is the latest arrival,” ‘placing # case 


looked yesrningly towards the spot where she /in Kate’s lap ; “ you can open t, if you like, 


knew her true love was, and she whispered to 
the winds,— 

‘*Go, tell him that my heart is breaking; 
bring him to me, and let me feel his sweet 
kisses cooling my fevered brow,” and tears fell 
from her eyes, and plashed like summer rain 
on the white roses that climbed so lovingly 
towards the sky, as if anxious to escape from 
the wilderness of houses into the ethereal blue 
mists, because they were nearer Heaven. 

Someone entered, and turring almost angrily 
because of this intrusion, she saw that it was 
her cousin, Kate Sefton—who was to be her 
chief bridesmaid—come on a visit. 

What, Gracie in tears!*’ she exclaimed, as 
she kissed her fondly. ‘Are you not happy ? 
or are you paying tribute to home memories be- 
fore you go to him? Oome, let me look at my 
sweet coz”—this as she framed her face in 
her hands, and looked at her critically. “ There 
is something amiss ; tell me what itis, darling. 
Has he been cross? or has your milliner dis- 
appointed you?” 

“Tam a fool, that’s all, Kate. Tam grasping 
ata shadow and losing the substance ; ‘but I 
will be merry, now you are here. How did 
you find me?” 

“ Auntie told me you were here. I am dying 
to see all your pretty things. Come, won't you 
show them to me, and then we can have a nice 
cosy chat? I quite envy you your luck, “Why, 
you will be able to give such parties down at 
Sunnydale Park! I hear itis a princely place. 
Oh, Iam Tonging to come and stay ‘with you 
as soon as the honeymoon is over. You will 
invite me; of course, Gracie, and have some 
nice, dear fellows'to meet me; hut'mind, they 
must ‘be rich, like Mr, Fletcher, or I won't 


** Kate, the heart knows its own bitterness,” 
she said moodily. “I don’t covét riches.” 

“ Oh, fiddlesticks and drumsticks! ‘you have 
turned a little, prosy hypocrite!” -said the 
dashing ‘Kate, laughing. ‘* Come, don’t kee 
me any longer in suspense, or I declare I’ll 
go and rummage your jewel-cases’and ward- 
robe myself; but there, [ am'ranning on any- 
how, and forgetting all the pretty gs dear 
mamma bade me convey to’ you. Well; first of 
all, I was - a Ponape ee amantty aie! and 

ive you her és6 love an ‘congratu- 
tions ;and also that she will be with you’and 
dear auntie two clear days before the ‘happy 
event takes place; so now you mist have the 
kisses and then to business.” 

Even poor Grace was infected with the bright, 
merry girl, who caught her in her‘armsand 
kissed her again and ‘4 , laughing gleefally 
all the time, ‘as she’ said, mischievously,— 

“ Fhave stolen a march upon Mr. Fletcher, 


and snatched all his swests. ‘Well, ‘trever tis choice’ of ‘anything I haye ; and-no 


mind, he will ‘have you all to himself soon, so 

T must make'hay while the sun shines.” - 
Kate Sefton was a beautifal girl—fresh and 

sweet as & bright May morn, ‘full ‘of’ fan and 


came near; her nature was so Y 
lovable. Hers was ‘the’ true’ Irish of 


which she had an abundance; red; pouting coral 
lips, in which Onpid seemed to lark “and invite 


finely moulded, and‘there''was grace in her 
every movement, and her petite hands and'feet 


‘were ‘the: on of symmetry. 
"But" lying all/her en ol @ spice of 
worldliness, as many men had' found to the 


cost, for she had vowed never to’marry’& poor’ 
suitor, and rick ones ed iog yew kegs filoof. ~ 
It was a ‘surprise ‘to het’ to find ‘Grace so 
changed in manner,'at ‘a time when’ fortune} 
smiled upon her and wealth was to be showered: 
upomher in abundance. ~ “ » 


Pas fresh air and exc 


and make a " 

Kate proceeded to unfold all the paper, 
wrappings with care, and ‘presently found a 
velvet case, which she opened with a little cry 
of pleasure, exclaiming,— 

“Oh how lovely—do look!” 

Grace only turned her eyes languidly on 
the brilliants with marked indifference, 
shrugging her shapely shoulders with ' con- 


tempt. 

How fortunate you are!’ exclaimed Kate, 
a little enviously, as her eyes danced and 
sparkled, vieing with the jewels. “How I 
wish I were you!” : 

‘‘Indeed! So do I!” retorted Grace. ‘‘I 
am tired of everything!” 

*¢ Won't you try them on, dear?” : 

“Not I, Kate! But you ean if it will 
amuse you.” i 

“ Oh, you darling! How I do wish’ that some 
good genius would find me such a duck of a 
husbani! I’d be thé happiest little woman 
alive! Only fancy being able to sign un- 
limited cheques—have carriages and’ horses, 
costly lace and dresses, and not be happy! 
Grace, you are an eni, ; but, for all that, 
you wouldn't like to change places with poor 
little ‘me! pero ox ins re berks a ee 
admiringly in the glass, ry ejacula- 
tions of ef as the ‘gems flashed and 
Ueaey deat’ Katy, fou aed’ vorpal 

st eat , you are ) n0 
aout’ that I am not like Marguerite ‘in the 
jewel scene, dancing with wild delight before 
my mirror. But Iam whatl am, and could 
wish myself at the bottom ofthe river!” 

“Oh, fie! You are a little out of sorts this 
morning, Grace! Tt is unkind of you to be so 
pettish just as I put my little nose into the 
room, I ‘declare, I'll give you a good scolding 
—or, better still, will insist an B you 
out for a drive in the park lovely day! 
There’s nothing ‘£0’ ‘for a fit of the ‘bines 
ent; andauntie tells 
me we are all to go‘ down to’ Rosevené Towers 
very shortly, to prepare. for a cote paey 
event, 80 I want to ‘see all the sights’ ‘before 
‘we statt, for Devonshire is such dull hole at 
the best of times,” and then, before her cousin 
sry 5 Mar ona on,—* What's on ‘the 
t ey or A “¥ 

"ED ball at ¢ Couritess' of Marchmont’s!” 
said Grace, listlessly. : 

‘Oh, how dé I}' I shall’ be able to 
wear my terra-cotta ‘tulle and in dress— 
oh, such a duck of a one, fresh from ‘Madame 
Josephine’s ! and’ I can wear that uoise 
set of yours—it ‘would go #0° nicely ‘my 
dress.” ; oY eu 
“ Gertainty, dear Kate. You shall ae 

w I'll 


a 1 ‘ : 
‘Further conversation was interru by 
the entrance of Lady Ashmore; ‘and Kate, 
much“to her délight, was soon enjoyin 


g the 
sweets of a brilliant Loudonseagon “in ‘the 


4 cooppante ie "irace, who fol ager eved at 


bored 
her vive “arid ‘high’ + for! somehow, 
da oat "the world,’ we 


when we of 
expect 6 fing to bein ‘accord with our 


plenctic humours, and resent anything like 
1irth or 2 re ep | : i - "y 
-Grace’s face grew crimson when she’ ht 


ir | sight of Captain, Cheste¥,“who’ was can 
a eal a Ww 


& 
raised his hat with a 


gta ; * ie asi 

” 4@ He keeps: aloof from me;"*-she thonght, 

bitterly. - Iam nothing to him now But a 
qu oe, How handsome he looks!” 

pad of her” we interrap- 


along th 





As Gracie made no response, -savé' to smile 
at ber merry conceits, she added + ‘ 


the 
‘ted by the vivacious 


a whet a Hantlsonre fellow f Who lee? 





we OG 


i 


| 


ears. | sty Holes ' 

. Albemarle-street was quite alive .with car- | .w 
Margh- |-Ob}.. 
mont’s door,.as fair. nymphs. ; amatronly | earthly.treasare and 
m A 3.34 in bri : costumes, A There . 
shemid, av 
of.them ‘ euvying Have mich vials who: a tell Aim that, after promising to be his wife, I } 
— @ display. of when thousends of | refuse.to the contract? ” 
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Such a distinguished air. He knows you and 
auntie ! You might take pity on a forlorn 
damsel and introduce me, if he is as nice as 
he looks, I’d give up my chances of catching 
a millionaire for him ! ” 

These thoughtless remarks cut Grace to 
the heart, for they contained an unwitting re- 
proach, under which she winced as she 


_— 

‘*T am not likely to meet him often, dear 
Kate, as he does not. belong to our set. Iam 
going into trade, you know ”—this bitterly— 
‘‘and must expect to be cut by such a distin- 
guished man as Captain Chester, who is the 
lion of the hour.” 

“Grace, how can you talk so foolishly!” 
said her mother, somewhat sharply. ‘‘ Mr. 
Fletcher has the entrée into the very best 
society! Your remarks really provoke me.” 

“Iam sorry if I have offended you, dear 
mamma,’’.said Grace, quietly, ‘‘ I am only 
learning to.accept my position betimes. ‘He 
that humbleth himself shall. be exalted,’-you 
know, and this lesson cannot be learnt too 
early in life,” E 

‘Oh, come, coz; you are a little too hard 
upon yourself,” said Kate, in a tone of. good- 
humoured banter. “I expect to meet you in 
sackcloth and ashes before you have done.” 

‘* Even that would be a change!” said Grace, 
with @ meaning look at her mother, who 
was watching her face keenly. : , 

‘*Home! ” said her ladyship, who felé that 
her daughter was not safe anywhere now that 
her old love had returned, and -she longed for 
the day to come when-the golden badge of 
—inhene would make her Richard Fletcher's 
or, ever. 


eee 


CHAPTER VI, 

THE POWER OF LOVE. 

Even Grace was cheated into being gay 
when she found herself under.the hands of her 
maid preparing for. the event.of the -evening, 
surrounded by heaps of finery and qibeering 
gems ‘from which.to ghoose her ‘toilet; an 
‘being a woman she would have been more than 
human. if she had not taken an.interest inher 


appearance. ‘ 

“ Lizzette, I thigk I shall wear. that white |: 
lace dress and: no-jewels.” 

‘* My lady's right,’’ said the maid. ‘‘ They 
would kill the effect.” 

An hour dater- Grace. came.down into the 
drawing-room, looking Jike,9 fairy in her robes 
of magnificent old point lace, her only. orna- 
ments 4 profusion of dilies-of-the-valley aud 
richo¢rimson.earnations laying. ceyly in elus- 
ters on skirt, bodice, neck, and arms, giving 
forth, io delicious. fragranceas' she walked or 
moved. 


cousin, saucy Kate, who, less 


but, nevertheless, looked charming in ker terra- |, 
‘cotta di , wobes, trimmed with:convol- 
vuli, which matched the fine set of turquoise 
Grace bad lent her, - . 

Mr. Piesoher was announced and introduced 
to’ Kate, who évidently-impressed him, being 
full of spirits,-and. a, finc, dashing girl. 

‘*By George!” he thonght; ‘‘she-eclipses 


who asked {themselves, ‘“‘ What these favoured 
few had done to deserve their good fortune ?”’ 

Lovely women, handsome men, laughter, 
music, flowers, sweet perfumes, and innumer- 
able lights, made up an enchanting scene—at 
least. so thought Kate, who had put down 
Richard Fletcher for more than one dance. 

“He is a nice fellow,” . she thought; “I 
wonder Grace does not like him. It is true he 
is rather old, but he could be as jolly as any- 
one if he bad a wife who would laugh and 
romp with him, and help him to spend his 
money. Some people don’t know when they 
are well off. I wish I bad Grace’s chance. 
I’d not mope and fret like she does, aud make 
everybody feel uncomfortable, There must be 
somebody else in the field whom she can’t 
have. Well, that’s just like us girls; we are 
always crying after the moon.” 

Kate's reflections were cut short by Fletcher 
claiming her as his partner for the waltz that 
had just commenced, 

Grace was chatting with Lady Lucy when 
she was somewhat startled by Captain Chester 
saylng,— 

‘Miss Ashmore, may I claim the honour of 
this dance, if you are not engaged ?”’ 

It was on the tip of her tongue to refuse, but 
there was a gleam in his dark, soul-speaking 
eyes. that went straight to her heart and 
appealed to her womanly nature ; and, rising, 
she placed her hand on his arm, and was soon 
floating amid the mazy dance, full of sweet 
rapture, because his arm was about her, and 
his eyes looked into hers with swift, passionate 
glances of love, as ifhe would force from her 
the secret he longed to know—whether she 
loved him still? 

Both lived only for the moment, and were 
as much alone as if they had been in a desert, 
although people brushed by. them, and .happy 
laughter and sweet sounds rang in their 


ears. ; 

It was a love-test when he.asked her to be 
bis partner, for had she refused or : treated 
him coldly he would not have approached her 
again » but having consented he took it as.a 
good omen, and augured from it that all was 
not yet lost—that her heart was still touched 
by.the sweet memories, of the past, which hung 
Saonecadanin tes tea et heen Wer 
ing her perpetu: that she pli er 
troth to. him, and that he had proved true to 
her and to the vows of love spoken in the 
jwilight, when..he had asked her to be his 


W. le > ; 

With aw little sigh he released her, and 
stood.at her:side,.irresolate for a;moment, and 
then taking courage he led her.to the conser- 
vatory, and she, under the influence of the 
sweet spell of his presence, did not. resist, but 
was in his hands as plastic as wax. 

“Why have you brought. me here, Captain 
Chester?” she asked, awakening at last to her 
position, and feeling that she had no right, as 
an affianced wife, to meet him thus. 

Grace, do not be angry,” he pleaded, as 
he led her to a eeat which was hidden by ferns 
and exotics which were wetted with the spray 
from a concealed fountain. ‘‘Surely you do 
not begrudge zne’® few moments of happiness ? 
Tell me, is it too late for you to save yourself 
and me from misery? ‘Ihave everything that 


even Grace, and is.ag lively.as,a kitten. Ij@.man ean wish for; honours have been 
wish+the other. wonld. take) a, leaf out-of her |;showered.upon sme, and I. have been;singled 


book, and not-.snub me so,” 


Lady Ashmore, always onthe alert where | but amore 


out. for preferment, exalted above my fellows ; 


unhappy being doesnot exist, because 


her intetests were concerned, was not. at all |jin-lacking you everything else is worthless. 
pleased with her future son-in-law’s seatring Oh, .Grace ! think of my.life, withered_and 


glances ; but Grace;saw nothing, or if she did, 
cared less, for Harry’sface was ys floating 
before “her,-and ..his . voice, 


riages setting. down before. Lady 
their 





jowels flashing in, -lights. 
Quite a throng: _ - 





Louden poor were in want of bread, and 


mani 
ing in her;fate? Ihave no.one left. to 


crushed. in. my youth—in, the very heyday of 
oy if I. have deserved, sucha | 


rtmein my 
—rot.even a father or mother—and 
SOR TRO-EPTR OA IOR love I was so happy. 

o not. take. it from me ; it.is my only 
thing as. honour, Ay 
eyes, but not Tr z 
“How can I 


_“Xqu would. ;not wish..to treat me more 








hardly that you would him! Did = not say 
you would be my wife long before he spoke to 
you of love, and am I less worthy of considera- 
tion in your eyes, Grace?” 

“I wish I were dead,’’.she moaned, “ or that 
my heart were a dead thing in a living body. 
You tell me of your sufferings, but what have 
I not endured, and what have I not to suffer 
still? Oh, Harry! nothing can save me now 
from becoming Richard Fletcher’s wife.” 

“Tell me, Grace, truly, as you would 
answer to Heaven, do you wish to be saved 
from such a fate?” 

“How doI know? I am a puppet in the 
hands of destiny,” she said, bitterly, ‘and 
cannot help myself.” 

“ Are you, then,a slave or a free woman that 
you speak thus? Has the man such power 
that he can force you to marry him in spite of 
your convictions? Oh, Grace! throw off 
this nightmare that holds you down in its 
baleful grip, and be your old, bright self again, 
the girl whose gentleness and winning, artless 
ways first won my love. To look at your 
changed expression tortures me ; it is like a 
stony mask—beautifol, but stilla mask. Oht 
think of your future and mine, and drop this 
unhallowed connection.” 

‘Captain Chester, is it manly of you to 
speak to me thus, knowing well that I dare 
not unloose the bonds that bind me to another, 
now, when my marriage is no near at hand! 
Why did you not come before instead of at the 
eleventh hour? It is too late—too late!” 

* No, darling, it is never too late to do what 
is right, or to undo what is wrong. Let me 
see this man and reason with him. Oh! have 
mércy on me, Grace! Do not, I implore, send 
me from you without hope to endure a life- 
long torment!” 

“Oh! what canI say? What can I do?” 
she moaned, in bitter anguish of soul, perceiv- 
ing that Harry. still loved her truly and de- 
yotedly, and that-her own heart beat in unison 
with his throb for throb, and would ever con- 
tinue to do so were she Richard Fletcher’s 
wife a thousand times over, adding with a 
frightened expression, as if her resolution were 
failing her, ‘* Leave me, for the very sake of the 
love you say you still bear me.” 

“ Not till.T hear from your sweet lips that I 
am still beloved by you.” 

‘¢ This is madness!?’ she cried, “and will 
work our undoing. Oh, Harry! I dolove you 
and always shall while life lasts; but I 
must learn to sacrifice myself for others, and 
control my wayward heart and be a true wife 
SR 


“Never! Now that I know P still love 
mé, no man shall ever wed you if I cannot.” 
“ What would you do? You would not 


‘harm him?”—this with a beseeching look, as 


she saw & dark shadow cross his face. 
Before he could reply her mother entered, 
and said with asperity in her voice,— 


“Grace, what is the meaning of this? You 


are Growing, ettension to your absence, and”’ 
(this to Captain Chester) ‘sir, you have taken 
an unwarrantable liberty in bringing this lady 
here ; you can have nothing to say to her bat 
what I ag her mother have a right to hear, If 
you ‘are the gentleman I'take you for you will 
now leave us, unless, indéed, you wish to create 
* ire catght G pealing ‘look, and 
,-He catig Tace’s ap’ look, and, 
-the retort that came to hig lips, merely 
bowed tind léft them together. 

“How dara you, as Richard Fletcher's 
affianced wife, encourage that man by meet- 


wing -him here alone?” her ladyship asked, 


ig eyes. Such conduct is scanda- 


“lous!” 


“‘«Yndeed!” gaid Grace, in a cold, bara 
tone.  “ Per you will define, mother 
Mine; what it is. to sell one’s self for filthy 


‘lucre? In your ommnlon, no doubt, that.is 


noble—whilst to say a few words of ¢omfort 
to.4 heart I havé stricken is styled by you 
scandalous! I am leaming my lessons be- 
times, but I haye no faith in my teachers! 

* Unhappy, foolish girl, would you spoilevery- 
thing now, and throw away your good fortune 
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for a mere whim? Captain Chester cannot 
be an honourable man to seek to unsettle your 
mind at sach a time as this, or to lure you 
from the side of the man you have promised 
solemnly to marry!” 

“Promise! Who thinks of keeping promises 
now-a-days! I made more than a dozen to 
Captain Chester—why should I not kee 
them? Is Mf Fletcher such a demi g 
that he must not be treated like other men? 
Or does his gold give him immunity from the 
ills that befall us all—-broken vows and 
hearts, aud love that tarns to bitterness and 
hate? I will not be hectored into fearing Mr. 
Fletcher's displeasure before he is my hus- 
band, or be dragooned into trembling before 
his slightest frown! Itis he who ought to 
fear me, for daring to aspire to my hand—he, a 
plebeian! I an Ashmore, descended from a 
long line of noble ancestors !”’ 

“Hush, Grace! Do not make a scene, 
child; but be more guarded in future, and for- 
get my hasty words, darling! As your mother 
I am jealous of your honour!” and she kissed 
the young proud face tenderly, as she drew 
her arm within hers, and went back into the 
ball-room, feeling rather anxious, lest, in her 
anger, she had, perhaps, roused a spirit of 
defiance in the breast of her child. 

The scene lost its brilliancy for Grace, who 
saw that Captain Chester had been driven 
away by her mother’s harsh rebuke, and she 
hated and loathed herself for not having had 
the courage to speak up in his behalf, and, 
owning her love, claim her liberty at the 
hands of the man who hourly became more 
distasteful to her, and whose every caress 
seemed an open insult. 

It cannot be wondered that, with such feel- 
ings as these gnawing at her heart, that plea. 
sure should pall on her taste, and that she 
should wish herself heartily at home. 

But Kate Sefton had enough enjoyment out 
of the occasion for both, and even Mr. Fletcher 
seemed consoled for the coldness of his bride- 
elect by the sparkling vivacity of her cousin, 
to whom he was very attentive, much to Lady 
Ashmore’s chagrin, who mentally anethema- 
tised Grace’s folly in permitting another to 
usurp her place even for a moment; and had 
there been the slightest chance of accomplish- 
ing her wish she would have given saucy Kate 
her congé, and sent her back to ruralise in 
Devon. 

The ball was not such a success as her lady- 
ship wished it,might prove, for several present, 
who could see through the flimsy veil of con- 
ventionalities, perceived that, in vulgar 
phraseology, there was a screw loose some- 
where, and that Mr. Fletcher and Grace were 
not turtle-doves, given to billing and cooing 
even before marriage, when‘lovers are assumed 
to be all gush and sentiment, the stock lasting 
until the completion of the honeymoon, when 
usually a change comes over the spirit of the 
dream. 

Lady Ashmore was secretly very sensitive 
about people’s opinion on the score of the ap- 
en marriage, dreading lest they should 

iscover that she was being sacrificed to the 
needs of the family; or, in other words, sold 
to the man who had advanced large sums to 
his lordship. 

And this made her feel very angry with 
Grace for not wearing a mask of smiles whilst 
her heart was breaking, just to save the repu- 
tation of the house of more, 

On the way home her ladyship was sullen 
and reserved, and gave her obdurate daughter 
looks of anything but loye; and Kate, quick to 
understand the by-play she saw going on, 
knew that Grace hated the marriage and 
wished for her freedom; and her own heart 
not being engaged she came to the conclusion 
that it would be only kind to take Mr. 
Fletcher off her hands, and thus oblige a 
friend whilst securing her own interests in 
the shape of a rich husband, who would be 
sure to pet her to her heart’s desire, and be 
as lavish of his presents as he had been to her 


cousin. 
On reaching home, Lady Ashmore had quite 





- 


a little conjugal sceve with her husband, who, 
good-tempered and fond of ease, hated such 
things; but when she denounced Grace as a 
heartless, undutifal- child, he roused himself 
and replied, 

‘* Madam, I have listened patiently to your 
reproaches against myself, but when you speak 
so harshly of our darling I cannot longer re- 
frain from telling you that, between us, we are 
breaking the girl’s heart, and souring her sweet 
affectionate nature. I will no longer be a 
party to this marriage, which I know,is hateful 
to ber. I am getting old, and can endure 
pecuniary trouble better than she can the des- 
troys! of her youth and happiness. I will tell 
Fletcher so to-morrow, and if, like another 
Shylock, he demands his pound of flesh, let 
him.- I will be far happier than I have been, 
even with ruin staring me in the face.” 

“ Bat what of me? Am I to be a mere cypher? 
Must I be dragged down with you to suit a 
daughter’s whim and your tender conscience ? 
No, Lord Ashmore, I have been a true, good 
wife to you and atender mother to her, and as 
a woman of the world I am convinced that the 
marriage will tend to her good. She has been 
brought up in the very lap of luxury, and you 
have spoilt her more than I, for you would 
never deny her anything; and now that she 
has secured the prize of the season—a rich 
husband and a kind-hearted gentleman to 
boot, who has behaved like a brother to you 
in your trouble—you wish to undo ev ing, 
because, forsooth, she likes to give herself 
airs and graces, and to pine after the hand- 
some face of Captain Chester, who is a beg- 
gar in comparison to Mr. Fletcher. But I 
will be no party to this folly; if you inter- 
fere I shall leave your roof, and never speak 
to you again! If you are her father, I am 
her mother, and the ibility of her 
settlement in life rests with me more than 
with you. You have not managed your own 
affairs so cleverly as to be entrusted with 
mine, Lord Ashmore.” 

‘Don’t be so angry, my dear; I will not 
speak to Fiétcher,” he said, mildly, “ especi- 
ally as you do not approve of my doing so.” 

*“ Approve! I would be worse than a fool 
if I did. I am glad you have come to your 
senses, and hope you will retain them until 
the marriage comes off, when you will be at 
perfect liberty to air your sentimental opi- 
nions.” 

She flounced out of the room, triumphant 
at haying crushed the incipient, mutinous 
spirit of her spouse so effectually, leaving 
him to smoke a mild cigar, and to sip a B.- 
and-S., as he murmured,— 

‘Splendid woman! carries too' many guns 
for me, no use opposing her. Poor Grace! I 
cannot save you, but I hopeit will be all for 
the best, poor darling!” 

It was the opinion of the whole household 
that the grey mare was the better horse of the 
two, and wore, not divided skirts, but the real 
article itself, keeping her lord down with a 
firm hand. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


AND LAST, 


Away from the gay throng of fashionable 
life, with its concomitants of pleasure, ambi- 
tion, envyings and heart-burnings, Grace was 
now once more at Rosevene’ Towers, and 
could wander free and unfettered, in a cool, 
cambric dress, amid trees and-bushes and 
over nature’s a of green ; and when tired 
could seat herself under the shadows of giant 
chestnuts and stately elms, bewailing the 
approach of the last days of her maidenly 
freedom ; for when the sun had risen and set 
twice seven days she would be the wife of 
Richard Fletcher, although her heart still 
yearned with love for another, whom she 
strove in vain to forget, and in the striving 
A made his memory dearer and more 

xed. 

She had strolled out alone one July morning, 
with a ‘book as her companion, whilst Sweep 





walked at her side, his bushy tail in incessant 
motion. 

Bat the volame was quickly thrown aside, 
and she gave rein to te thoughts, which 
found utterance in a soliloquy,— 

“What am I becoming?” she murmured, 
with intense bitterness, ‘‘a hateful, selfish 
woman, whose sole object is to marry for 
money. He little knows what is before him‘or 
me. He saw me first in all the gentle spring 
of maidenhood, with a heart full of love, 
capable of bestowing it to the fall upon the 
man who could win it; but, taking advantage 
of my father’s difficulties and my mother’s 
ambition, he sought me in marriage, knowing 
well that I loved another. I loathe him for 
that; but what will my feelings be when I am 
his wife—-constantly with him, sharing his 
table and society by day and night? Pah! 
the very thought of such a thing makes me 
sick. I wish I had the courage to break through 
the net that he has cast about me, and, for- 
getting my father’s troubles, make Harry 
happy. Oh! if only he came to menow! But 
no, I could not undo what I havedone. I must 
school my heart to bear in silence, and throw 
myself into the vortex of pleasure, and seek 
relief in that.” 

Such was her state of nervous excitement 
that the sound of approaching footsteps 
startled her, because a sudden thought pos- 
sessed her that some good fairy had heard her 
wish and sent Harry to her. 

But the shadow that fell across the green 
sward was too substantial to allow her cause 
for hope, and, looking up, she saw that it was 
Mr. Fletcher, her future husband, the man at 
whose side she was to stand at the altar to 
vow before Heaven to love, honour, and obey. 

Even her practised powers of dissimulation 
could not hide the mortification this little inci- 
dent caused her, and rising, she said in a tone 
of annoyance,— 

“ You need not have startled me, my nerves 
are unstrung enough already.” __ 

He looked at her from under his thick eye- 
brows, half angrily, at the idea of his mere 

resence causing her so much annoyance ; but 
he schooled his rising anger, and, taking her 
hand in his, which was clammy, unpleasantly 
80 with perspiration, said,— 

“Come, little sweetheart, we ought not to 
stand on ceremony; give me a kiss to show 
that I am forgiven.” 

But she drew back, pale with anger, for the 
kinder he was to her the more she felt her 
humiliation. 

“ Why, what is the matter now?” he asked. 
“T am always doing something to give 
offence. Can I never _ you, Grace?” 

‘“« Yes, Mr. Fletcher, by not teasing me with 
attentions which you know I dislike,” 

‘You are candid, Grace.” 

* Yes, don’t you appreciate candour? I wish 
you did, Mr. Fletcher, and would speak your 
mind freely to me.”’ fi 
“Oh! thanks. With your permission I will 

n.” 

This ashe seated himself at her side, and, 
taking off his hat, fanned his flushed face with 
his silk handkerchief, she edging away from 
him the while to escape the draught he 
caused. 

‘* Yes, my first + ine of candour is that I am 
surprised you seldom call me by my Ohristian 
name. It is not aristocratic, but still itis good 
enough for me, and I sign cheques for large 
amounts with it, some of which have—well, 
become known to your family.” 

“ Sir?’ she said, haughtily, “you forget 
yourself, and show “my breeding by alluding 
to such a paltry matter in my ce,” 

“Well, ma asked me to be pony and now you 
take offence. I shall not take your advice any 
more, Grace; you know a fellow can’t go on 
for ee to a woman who is to 
be his wife without meeting with some return 
on her part. Iam an unlucky dog, for I get 
more kicks than halfpence.” 

‘* Perhaps, Mr. Fletcher, you will remember 
that in the society I mix with gentlemen are 
not in the habit of using language which 
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might suit the counting-house. Althoogh I 
am tobe your wife, still I am a lady, and 
expect to be treated as such, even by you.” 

‘There, I’ve put my foot in it again! ’’ he 
said, with an ill-concealed smile of satisfaction, 
for he was nettled now, and meant to show 
her the rough side of his character. ‘‘I know 
that’s another so-called vulgarism, but you 
must take me as you find me, I am not 
ashamed of my origin, nor of the bridge that 
carries me over to wealth and opulence. The 
counting-house enables me to prop up falling 
houses—noble ones, mostly—whose members, 
not having the courage to go into trade them- 
selves, yet do not scruple to make use of the 
trader. You see I aman apt pupil, Grace, and 
take kindly to candour.” 

‘«* And I am much obliged to you, Mr. Flet- 
cher, for showing yourself in your true colours. 
It is well said that the borrower is servant to 
the lender. You take a pride in being able to 
boast of your money-lending transactions; 
perhaps you will be good enough in fature not 
to annoy me with business details. My place 
is the drawing-room, yours the counting house. 
I raise you, please don’t. lower me. Good 
morning. I sappose I shall meet you at lun- 
cheon? Till then, adieu.” 

And, with a sweeping curtsey that was in 
itself a cutting piece of irony, she left him to 
chew the cud of bitter reflection, and to curse 
his folly in seeking to pit his money-bags 
against her patrician pride. 

* Fool that I am to submit to her snubs and 
insults, when Icould free myself from them with 
a word, and show her that I could be master 
instead of slave. I did love her dearly once; 
but her constant coldness, her open aversion, 
her shame of my origin, all have tended to wear 
out my patience. I wanta wife of flesh and 
blood, who has a heart, not a mere lay-figare 
to lavish wealth upon, without receiving one 
kind word; but, as an honourable man, I have 
gone too far to recede, and must bear with her, 
I a. Ah! here comes Miss Kate, all 
sunshine and mirth. What a pity I did not 
meet her before; she is just the woman I 
could like for a wife.” 

_‘*Have you seen Grace, Mr. Fletcher?” she 
said, with Jaughter in her eyes, and dimpling 
her cheeks, ‘I have news for her.” 

“She has just left me,” he said. “I hope 
your news js good, and that it will restore her 
good humour.” 

“Oh, fie! Grace is always most amiable. 
I will get her to scold you well for taking away 
her character; but you men aré ready to find 
‘fault on the slightest provocation. Why, even 
an angel from Heaven wouldn’t please you 
always.” 

‘*Do you really think I am hard to please ?” 
he said. 

“No; you are a dear, good fellow, and I am 
glad to think you are to he Grace's husband. 
You must be very kind to her, for she has been 
sorely tried. Oh, Mr. Fletcher, it isn’t all gold 
that glitters, and sometimes we poor women 
are not seen af our best. Weare petulant, ex- 
acting, and full of caprice; but, thank Heaven, 
our hearts are warm, and if men will only 
take the trouble to understand us they may 
lead us with a silken thread, instead of trying 


to crush ont our better impulses with an’ iron , 


hand. But I am moralizing ; but, there, I have 
fits of that kind now and then. You seelama 
foolish little woman.” 

‘*Foolish! No, Miss Kate, you could never 
be that; you are,in my eyes, perfect. I only 
wish others were like you,” he said, with a 
sigh, as he thought of Grace’s lardne:s and 
seeming want of affection, forgetting that the 
mere fact of her father being io his power 
made her suspect the purity of bis motives in 
seeking her for his wife, and that he was open 
to her censure for alluding to his money trans- 
actions with the nobility, 

‘*Flatterer,” said Kate, merrily, ‘you will 
make Grace jealous.’’. 

“I wish I could, little lady; but, there, I 
won’t discuss her, she is to be my wife,” and 
raising his-hat.he left her to. stroll about the 
park and ruminate—a thing he was given to 





since he first met the charming Kate, who was 
all flutter and excitement, for Grace's wedding 
dress had arrived, and she was dying to see it ; 
but her cousin had no curiosity to open the 
box, and said, petulantly,— 

‘“You may do what you like with it, Kate.” 

“ May I, really?” ° 

‘© Yes, Miss Curiosity. Ihave a headache, 
be am going to lie down until the luncheon- 


Having received permission Kate was not 
long in unpacking the costly robe, which was 
the handiwork of Worth, and a chef d’auvre of 
its kind. 

**Oh, oh!” exclaimed Kate. 

Her eyes opened to their widest extent, and 
glistened with delight as she placed it in the 
best light, and caressed the magnificent 
brocade as if it had been something that could 
understand her. 

‘“‘ Wouldn't I like to put it on and see how I 
should look,” she said,in a fartive whisper, 
afraid lest she might be overheard. ‘Grace 
said I might do what I liked, and it would be 
fun to surprise her in it; surely she would not 
be angry. Perhaps I had better not though.” 

But, like another Eve,she dallied with the 
temptation, and, exemplifying the adage ‘‘ to 
hesitate is to be lost,” actually put on the soft 
white thing with sundry misgivings, but mixed 
with keen delight. 

‘‘Don’t I look a perfect bride?” and she 
raised the Brussels veil, and took a peep at the 
sweet face it concealed, and added, archly :— 
“ Ah! you may laugh, you rogue; but they are 
only borrowed plumes, after all. You will 
never. wear such things; you will die an old 
maid if you don’t make haste and secure some- 
body. ‘There’s cousin Phil dying for you, but 
he is poor; and that scamp of a Tom keeps on 
bothering you, but you don’t like him a bit,” 
and she shook her head merrily at her own 
image, and then looked over her shoulder at 
her train, and strutted about the room like a 
peacock—vain of her appearance to a degree, 

‘* Botheration!” she said, petalantly, mak- 
ing a little moue at the glass, ‘‘I can’t get a 
good view in this stupid mirror ; I'll steal down 
into the drawing-room. I can then see myself 
to perfection ; nobody is there, and Grace is 
snoozing.” 

With her to think was to act, and, forgetting 
that great events from small causes spring, 
stole into the Paradise she longed for, and 
revelled in delight at the picture she saw, 
acting the part of bride toherown satisfaction 
and, bringing a footstool, she was practising to 
kneel gracefully at an imaginary altar, and 
murmuring audibly, ‘‘There, that’s the 
correct style of thing,’’ when the door opened, 
and Fletcher entered noiselessly, and taking in 
the beautifal picture ata glance, his soul be- 
came inflamed with one passionate desire to 
clasp the lovely Kate to his heart, and speak 
of his growing love for her, forgetting pru- 
dence and everything else in his rash desire 
to taste the forbidden sweets of her dewy lips. 

*' Mr. Fletcher, desist; you will ruin me, if 
you are caught. Are you mad?” she cried, as 
she struggled to free herself from his grasp. 

‘No, sweet Kate; I have just recovered my 
reason, thank Heaven. I love you, and have 
done so unconsciously from the very first hour 
we met.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Fletcher——” 

Bat the sentence was not finished, for stand- 
ing behind tbem, in awful wrath, was Lady 
Ashmore, her face pale to the lips, her eyes 
flashing the very impersonation of indigna- 
tion. 

‘‘What is the meaning of this masquerade 
scene, Mr. Fletcher?’ she said, with wither- 
ing irony ; and then turning to poor Kate, who 
was now as pale as the satin she wore, with 
fright, exclain ed,— 

‘‘Leave the room, Kate. I will talk to you 
presently.” 

Detaining the little trembling hand in his 
with a firm grasp, he said, calmly, but yet 
defiantly,— 

** Miss Kate Sefton will not leave the room, 
your ladyship, for what I have to say must be 
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said in her presence. She is blameless, and I 
entirely exonerate her, and beg her pardon 
and yours. But my feelings have undergone a 
change, thanks to your oy ems open coldness 
and contempt. I love this lady, and will make 
her the only reparation I can by asking her to 
be my wife. Miss Ashmore has given her 
heart elsewhere, and I know it; but I will 
have true love, or nothing at all. Thatis the 
meaning of this masquerade, Lady Ashmore ; 
I am tired of wooing a statue, and give back 
liberty to your daughter, and claim my own.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at her feet she 
could not have been more alarmed, and in a 
quavering voice she said,— 

“Mr. Fletcher, Lord Ashmore will see you 
about this unpleasant affair. I am not able to 
cope with it myself; but as the guardian of 
my niece I insist upon her going home at once, 
as I will not undertake the responsibility of a 
girl who has acted in this shamefal, underhand 
way.” And added: “ You, sir, will find my 
husband in the library.” 

_ When her ladyship left he turned to Kate, 
who hung her head in very shame, and was 
crying bitterly, and said, gently,— 

“ Kate, don’t cry. Iam happy, and will de- 
vote my life to to you if you will let me. I 
shall run down to your home to-morrow and 
claim your hand. Yes, sweet one, I have met 
at last with a woman whom I can love, Iam 
sorry that this unpleasantness has occurred, 
but it is better for all our sakes. Grace 
would never have been happy with her parvenu 
husband ; and tell me, Kate, will you despise 
my position?” 

“Mr. Fletcher, I despise no one—you least 
of all; but in this house I can say no more; 
please do not press me.” 

‘‘ Heaven bless you, little darling!” he said, 
as he kissed her. ‘ You will never have cause 
to regret your words, I love my home, and 
with you as my wife I shall be the happiest 
man in the world, and you shall educate me 
for the world of fashion, won’t you, Kate?” 

“I will try. But what am I saying? I must 
go. Good-bye!” and she hurried out of the 
room with mixed feelings of sadness and joy, 
leaving him anything but repentant for having 
brought about the changed state of affairs. 

Lord Ashmore was pleased to think that 
Grace was once more free, and, instead of feel- 
ing that he was ruined, he, thanks to 
Fletcher's generosity, found himself unembar- 
rassed and in opulent circumstances once 
more. 

Nor did poor, saucy Kate have any more 
vials of wrath poured on her devoted head ; for 
Grace, whose face was now animated with 
joy, clasped her lovingly to her heart and 
kissed her tenderly, and whispered, — 

‘* You are forgiven a thousand times, darling 
old coz; you are happy, and soamlI. Look 
at this,’ and she gave her a letter, adding : 
‘you may read it, Miss Curiosity, only don't 
appropriate the writer as you did my wedding 
dress, which I make you a present of, for you 
will soon want it, you know. Don’t blush and 
look so innocent. I am glad you are to be 
Richard Fletcher’s wife, for he deserves to be 
made happy.” 

‘*Grace, you are alove!’’ said Kate, as she 
hugged her, impulsively. ‘‘And now I will 
take a peep at this. But, oh, how nicely it is 
scented. It must be a love-letter,’’ and then 
she read aloud the following :— 

*« Dear, Sweet Love,— 

“TI am dying to see you, for some- 
thing tells me that you wish me to come. 
Hearts like ours, so full of love and tender devo- 
tion, cannot exist apart. I had a dream last 
night, and saw your face with oh! such an 
imploring look, as if you wished me to save 
you from the pit which others have dug for 
you. I shall beat the old tryst in the twilight. 
Do be there and make me happy.—Your ow 
loving Harry.” 

“ Of course you won't bethere?” said Kate, 
laughing. 

“I won't tell you my secrets, you sly boots, 
until you are safely married, You will write 
to me soon?” 
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**Yes. Oh! I never thought of putting on a 
wedding dress in fun would Jead’to my find- 
ing a husband in earnest ; bat there, ‘all’s well 
that ends well, Grace, and now that I know I 
am forgiven and that you still -love ‘me, I feel 
s> happy that I could have a good ery.” 

“« Don’t, or-you will spoil your pretty eyes, 
and them someone will scold you. Good-bye ; 
he is waiting to accompany you to the sta- 
tion.” 

Grace waved her handkerchief as ‘the 
carriage drove off, and smiled at the lovers her 
sweetest. 

The sun's golden chariot sank slowly to rest 
in an effulgence of-glory, and its tints died ont 
gradually, and then came the soft gloaming ; 
and Grace, once more free, waited by the lake, 
with its wealth of water-lilies, for her true lcve 
to come and claim her-once more as his very 


own. 
Suddenly strong arms clasped her, and- her 
lips were pressed by Harty’s, who said, — 
“My darling! I love you! Will you give up 
all for my sake? ”’ ; 
‘* Yes, Harry; lam yoursand yours only!” 
“Thank Heaven, I am not too late I” he 
cried, as he strained her to his heart and 
looked into her eyes, aud réad in them all he 
wished to know—a love story told in the twi- 
light, with the nightingatle’s trill sounding in 
their ears, and all was calm and peace again. 


* . * . 7 


A double wedding took place in the late 
autamn at the village church of Resevene, 
and it would be difficult to say which.of the 
brides were the most .lovely—Grace, in her 
snowy robes.of satin wrought-with pearls, or 
saucy Kate, in the memorable brocade and 
lace that had figured so prominently in bring- 
ing about the present happy event. : 

Safiice it to say, that both bridegrooms were 
satisfied with their choice, and thought them- 
selves the happiest of men, as they were after- 
wards to prove the truest of friends, 

Fletcher and his bride spent, their honey- 
moon at Sunnydale Park, whilst Harry and 
Grace went abroad. 

On their return they visited the Fletchers. 
And later on little pattering feet:came to bless 
the double marriage; and little Kate Chester 
and Harry Fletcher were destined from their 
cradles for each other. 

Grace, now a happy wife and mother, had 
no occasion to regret having listened to the 
old, old story told in the twilight. 


[Taz END.] 








FACETLA. 


“Gin ruins genius,”) says & contemporary‘ 
Yes, but genius ruins a.good deal of gin. 


A coop many dramatists ought to be labour- 
ing on @ plot of ground instead of the story of 
a play. 

‘* ANOTHER lie nailed,’’ as the wag remarked 
when the merchant tacked up a sign—* At 
cost.” 


Ar the reading of the will of M. de ©., who 
had just died, the survivors were surprised to 
find that he had left nothing to his servant, a 
manu ofthe old school, faithfal and devoted 
unto death. In a codicil, however, the deceased 
had written: ‘I give nothing to my excellent 
aud honest John; he has served me for the 
past thirty years—he must be rich!” 


Prestdeyt Grevy is yery popular in the 
mountain district of the Jura. On his last 
trip to Mon-sous-Andrey, a centenarian who 
chad known him asa boy wanted to see him 
after his high promotion, avd drove off to the 
chateau. M. Grévy gave him a kindly welcome 
and shook hands with him. The poor cld msn 
was quite overcome with joy. He tried to 
thank the President, but could only stammer 
out the words, ‘Ah, Monsieur G:évy, now I 
have seen you, you may die!” 





‘Tus best thing about.s rainbow is that it 
does not stay out after dark, It*has not the 
absurd habits of a comet. 

We hear a good deal about the “‘ rage for 


speculation ;” but the rage generally comes. 


after the speculation. — 

“Waar is woman’s sphere?” 
woman’s fear is that the centre table isn’t high 
enough to render her perfectly safe from that 
horrid mouse.” 

“My Watch Below ” is the singular title of 
the last novel. .The yuhess drevapions had 
probably, by reason of a hole in pocket,. 
found its way to his boots. 

‘Waar is thefirst thing to-be done in the 
case of fire?” asked the professor. “ue the 
insurance company,” promptly answered the 
boy at the foot of the class, whose father had 
been burned out once or twice,’ 


Corronoratron and Eixeraxatroy.—"Liquor,” 
said the lecturer, “is sible for much of 
the misery in this world.” ‘*That’s so,” said 
an 012 toper in the audience. ‘*I am always 
unhappy when I can’t get it.” 


Tue Archbishop of Dablin once inquired of 
a physician:—‘t Why does the operation of 
a oe ge man?’ “Because inspiration 
is. checked, circulation sto . blood 
suffuses and congests the brain.” ‘‘ Bosh!” 
replied his grace, ‘itis because the rope is not 
long enough to let his feet touch the ground.” 


Onz winter day, when the kitchen windows 
were sovered with frost, a lady took the round 


cover of the tea-kettle, and made rings on the 
‘windows for the amusement of her threé-year- 


old daughter. The latter ‘watched what was 
going or, and then asked, earnestly, ‘‘ Mamma, 


is 00 writing pancakes ?”’ 


Lircrenant:—‘ John I have noticed for 
some time that my shirts always come from 
the laundry one weck too late. How is this?” 
John :—“‘ Excuse me, lieutenant, but your 
shirts are always so clean that I think it a 
pity to send them to the laundry, and so I wear 
them, another week.” 


Spzzpy Errect.—Rector : ‘‘ Fritz, they tell 
me that you have had a small cask of wine in 
your room during the last week, how is this?” 
—Student: “Sir, the doctor’ ordered me to 
take wine as a strengthening remedy, and I 
therefore got them to send me a barrel from 
home, as I know you object to.our. going tothe 
public-house,” — Rector: “Quite right; but 
pray tell me has your wine done you any 
good? "—Student: *‘ Certainly; for when the 
barrel first came I ‘could hardly lift it, and 
now I can do it easily.” 


Sieerers ry Cuvrcn—1648.—June ye 3, 
Allen Bridges bath bin chose to wake ye 
sleepers in meeting. And being mch_ proude 
of his place, must needs have a fox taile fixed 
to ye end of a long, staff wherewith he may 
brush ye faces of them ye will have napps in 
times of discourse; likewise a sharp thorne 
wherewith he may prick such as be most 
sounde, On ye last Lord, his day, as he 
strutted about ye meeting-house, he did spy 
Mr, Tomlins, sleeping with much comforte, his 
head kept steadie by being in ye corner, and 
his hand grasping ye rail. And soe spying, 
Allen did quickly thrast his staff behind Dame 
Ballard.and give him a grievous prick vpon 
thehand. Whereupon Mr. Tomlins did spring 

p mch above ye floore, and with terrible 
force strike with his hand against ye wall, and 
also to ye great wonder of all, profanlie ex- 
claim,in a loude voice, cuss ye woodchuck ; 
he dreaming, as if seemed, yt a woodchuck 
had seized and bit his hand. But on comin 
to know where he was, and ye great scand 
he had committed, he seemed mth abashed, 
but did not spsake. And I think he will not 
soone againe go to sleeps in meeting. Ye 
women may sometimes sleepe and none know 
it, by reason of their enormous bonnets. Mr. 
Whiting doth pleasantlie say yt from the 
pulpit he doth geem to bs preaching to stacks 
of straw with men sitting here and there 
among them. 


“Why | 





A GENTLEMAN committed suicide the other 
day and left a paper stating that-he did sobe- 
cause bis wife was a great deal too 
him. ‘The jury ‘thought this conclusive‘ evi- 
dence ‘that the deceased was in an unsound 
state of mind, 


Lrrriez Alice was crying bitterly,;and on being 
questioned, confessed to having received aslap 
from one of her playfellows. ‘You should 
have returned it,”’ unwisely said the questioner. 
“Oh, I returned it before!” answered the 
little girl. = ‘ 

Bazy has been forbidden to ask for dessert. 
The other day they forgot to serve him, and 
as baby is very: obedient, he remained silent, 
altho much affected: -* sine,” said 
the f , “pass me a plate.” “Won't you 
have mine, papa?” cried baby; “it is very 


“Wert, Tom,” said a blacksmith to an 
apprentice, “‘ you have been with me now three 
months, and have seen all the different 
in our trade; I wish to give you your choice of 
work for a while,” ‘“Thank’eo, sir.” “ Well, 
now, what part of the business do’ you like 
best?” ‘Shutting up shop and goin’ to 
dinrer.”’ 

A tirt=x girl, four or five: years ‘old; whose 
hair is a bright red, was requested ‘one 'morn- 
ing by her grandfather, whorwas about to ‘re- 
turn to his home after. visit: to her parents, 
to give them a lock of: her hair to put:in ‘his 
purse “to take home ‘to grandma.” “* 4 
‘grandpa,” said little Betty, quickly, “i 
‘burn a hole right through your purse before 
you got’there.” 

A sichEtor and a spinster who had heen 
schoolmates in youth and were about the 

same age met in after years, and the lady 
chancing to remark that “men live a great 
deal faster than women,” the bachelor re- 
turned: “ Yes, Maria. ‘The last time we met 
we were each twenty-four yearsold, Now I’m 
over forty, and I hear you haven’t reached 
thirty yet.” They never met again. 


A toune ploughman who was going to visit. 
his sweetheart was ina great hurry to’be off, 
as he had a good distance to walk. His master, 
coming in at the time, inquired of Bob (the 
cattle } “what was the matter wi’ Sandy 
the nicht?” ‘ Ov,” replied Bob, “*he’s ill wi” 
the fit an’ mooth disease. It's onlyin-his feet 

, but wait till he meets wi’ Jenny’an’ it’lk 
in his mooth ‘tae.” 


A very good story was told at a dinner of 
lawyers and divines, the other day, after a 
college commencement. A reverend gentleman 
remarked that when he made a trivial error 
he never stopped to correct it, Therefore, 
when he had said.that “the-devil.was the 
father of lawyers,” instead of liars, he let it go 
as unimportant. The jadge who sst.next him 
said, “ Yes, the devil was sometimes very 
necessary to lawyers, but that he was abso- 
lately indispensable to the clergy, and that 
this was no trivial error, but a truism.” 


AFRAID OF FALLING OUT, 


* AccorpIne to 4 Sretven’s of the a 
nesses you were caught as you were get- 
ting out of the window, with the contents of 
the till in your pocket. Now, what excuse 
have you got?” a the judge leaned back in 
his chair very complacently. 

«T know it, judge, and I shall always be 
grateful to the man who canght me. When I 
have these somnambulistic fits I am in danger 
of falling out cf windows and hurting’ my- 


” 
That idea never occurred to me,” remarked 


e judge, pensively. 
bc: 6 oad often oscurred to me,” remarked 
tha prisoner with unconscious humour, 

“That being tke case, I will direct the 
sheriff——” 

“To turn re loose? ' 

“No; but tofhave an extra bar ‘put acror® 
your cell window, for fear you may fall out. 
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SOCIETY. 
Tnx late Dake of Marlborough has left 
* to the present duke the estates only, and has 
handed them down so strictly tied-up that 
nothing can be made of them save the annual 
rent-roil. The familiar ‘*residne of the per- 
sonal property” goes to Lord Randolph 

Charchill,who will, it is stated upon the best 

authority, come in for the large sum resulting 

from the sale of the ibrary, which was dis- 
posed of for his sake alone. 

Lorp Cumr Justice QOoLERmGE, accom- 

nied by Lord Justice Bowen, Mr. Charles 

ussell, Q.C., M.P., Mr. Ince, Q.C., M:P. ;and 
several other members of the Bar, are on 
their way to New’ York, on board the Ce/tic, in 
order to be present at the annual.meeting of 
the Bar Association of the State of New York, 
for which the Lora Chief Justice received and 
accepted an invitation in February last. 

Lonaueat, the delightfal seat of the Marquis 
of Bath, the outcome’of Inigo Jones’s genius, 
was full of visitors on ‘the 21st ult., when was 
celebrated, on a scaleof great magnificence, the 
majority of Viscount Weymouth. Thestabling 
accommodation: has had to be enlarged, and 
most elaborate ts were made for 
the entertainment of tenantry, Theeveat 
was one of the est experienced in that 
part of the country during recent years. 

Princess Braraicr arrived at Osborne from 
Aix-les-Bains on the 14th A) Her Royal 
Highness Lover, from Hayre in H.M.S. 
Enchantress. General Viscount sridport re- 
ceived “the Princess at Trinity Pier, East 
Cowes, on landing, and attended her to 
Osborne. The Princess seems to: have bene- 
fited much. by the change,:and has, to a great 
extent, lost the jaded:look she wore before her 
departure. “The Queen was visibly affected 
by joy on her return, and perhaps her soo 
will help materially torestore her Majesty to 
perfect health. 

A cuntous accident, it is said, happened to 
Lord Walter Gordon-Lennox the other day. 
While riding in:the private drive to the race- 
course with the:Duke’s stud. groom, his lord- 
ship dismounted to exchange horses. From 
some. unaccountable reason the horses became 
unmanageable and dashed away at a mad pace. 
Lord Walter had a very narrow escape, one of 
the horses rushed him, almost throwing 
him to the ground, and dashing against the 
projecting branch of a tree was killed on the 
spot. 

A sryrisn wedding was that of Mr. Edmond 
Molyneux, son of late Henry Molynencx, 
of Newsham: House, Lancashire, with Olivia 
Adelaide Sylvia, only daughter of the Rev. C. 
J. Hort, private chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge, wheih was solemnized on the 8th 
August, at St. Peter's, Cranley-gardens. The 

bride worea dress of ivory white satin, trimmed 
with point de. gaze ; diamond stars and orna- 
ments, and a bouquet of the choicest white 
flowers. The bridesmaids’ dresses were en- 
tirely of white lace, with-bouquets of crimson 
carnations, and each wearing a jewelled orna- 
ment, the gift of the bridegroom, The ser- 
vica was choral. 

Tur marriaegeof Mr. Roger Herbert Plowden, 
youngest son of Charles Plowden, Esq., of 
Rome, with Minnie,.only daughter of Henry 
Jump, Esq.,of Gateacre, was recently solem- 
nized atthe Roman Catholic Churchof§t. Mary, 
Woolton, Lancashire. ‘he bride wore a dress 
of ivory satin, the skirt draped with Brussels 
lace, the gift of her father, Her veil was 
fastened with diamond stars, the gift of the 
bridegroom, and round its edge orange flowers 
were lightly scattered. The Princess train 
was borne by Miss Broadbent, Miss Pansie 
Jump, and Master W. Plowden, dressed in 
Kate Greenaway style. The other brides- 
maids wore dresses of mousseline de soie, 
trimmed with valenciennes lace, the bodices 
pointed and laced, ‘ bunch of pale primrose 
ribbons catching up the drapery of the skirt 
at the waist. Ld 








STATISTICS. 


Szamen’s Savincs.—A Partiamentary paper 
issued recently gives an account cf all the 
deposits received and repaid by the Board of 
Trade, under the authority of the Seamen's 
Savings Bank Act, during the year ended Nov. 
20, 1882. Under ‘the head of receipts -the 
balance on Nov. 20, 1881, is given as 
£120,514 7s, 7d. ; the amount deposited during 
the year was £66,336 148. 9d., and the amount 
of interest received from the National Debt 
Office was £3,635 11s. 5d., making a total of 
£190,486 138.94. The repayments during the 
year amounted to £60,230; and £127,225 of 
the balance has been invested with the Com- 
eaten for the Reduction of the National 
De 


Exrorration or Fisn.—A return has just 
been issued, by order of the House of Com- 
mons, of the quantity of fish annually ex- 
ported from ports of the United Kingdomduring 
the ten years from 1873 to 1882 inclasive. The 
return refers principally to salmon, cod, her- 
rings, oysters, and pilchards. The total value 
of fish of all kinds exported in 1873 was 
£1,295,896, and in 1882 it reached the highest 
amount for the decade—namely, £1,619,702. 
The lowest year was 1876, when the value of 
fish exported fell to £952,804. The aggregate 
value of fish expo in the ten years was 
£14,148,104. Herrings formed the largest 
item among the various kinds of fish specified. 





GEMS. 


Many persons preserve themselves by 
humbling themselves; the bullet flies over 
him that stoops, 

Berrer submit in silence to a wrong-headed 
fellow than try to set him right. 

He who cultivates a taste for reading in his 
youth plants good seed, 

Deczit is on every hand ; but the deceitful 
man is he who is constantly suspicious of his 
brothers, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Roast Dvcx.—Cold roast duck, which has 
been previously cut up and tied carefully to- 
gether with broad tape (which is hidden from 
view by bunches of freshly gathered water- 
cress), may be rendered ornamental by being 
garnisted with red and white radishes, inter- 
spersed with ‘small lettuce. The appearance 
is greatly improved by being browned and 
glazed. 

Lams Curtrets.—Braise the cutlets on a bed 
of mixed vegetables sliced, a leyer of fat 
bacon, a blade of mace, a dozen peppercorns, 
four cloves, and a sprig of parsley ; pour over 
them half a glass of sherry, as much 
stock as will cover them, and let them remain 
until tender, which will. be in about an hour 
and a half over a slow fire, keeping the lid on 
all the time, Let them get partly cold in their 
own liquor, then press them between two 
dishes, and when cold trim them. Cover the 
bottom of a sautépan with aspic jelly, place 
the cutlets flat on it in a circle, pour a little 
more of the jelly over, jast as much as will 
cover them, and set the sautépan in ice until 
the jélly is set. When this is firm, use a 
cutter in the form of a cutlet, and dip it into 
hot water to stamp out the cutlets. Dish them 
in a circle with a little chopped jelly in the 
dish to raise pared fill the wry ey young 

m. peas previously boiled, and just tosse 
es little of the jelly to make them bright. 
To garnish, slice some cold aspic jelly, cut it 
into three vand place them in 
a circle slightly p each other to form 
a border round the cutlets. Mutton cutlets 
may be done in the same manner, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


_ Sensisre Grars.—Tired of elaborate dress, 
independent young women select some simple 
atyle that is becoming to. them, and:haveall 
their dresses, of both rich and plain fabrics, 
made by. one pattern. 


‘Stour Prorrz,—Taz Times’ has the fol- 
lowing :— “We recorded on Saturday the 
death of the ‘fattest woman in the world,’ 
a@ member and special curiosity of Nathan’s 
Cleveland Circusin America, who appears to 
have been'smothered in her bed. Miss Conley, 
the most enormous of her sex, weighing as she 
did 497Ib., fell far short of that prodigy of 
human bulk, the famous Daniel Lambert, who 
died in 1809, during Stamford Fair, at the age 
of forty. Lambert weighed no less than 52st. 
11lb., that is 7391b., or close upon half as much 
again as the American lady. Daniel Lambert's 
coffin with his body could not be brought down 
the stairs of the house in which he died, and 
the wall at the sides of the window had to be 
broken away to providean exit. He was 5ft. 
llin. in height, measured 9ft. 4in. round the 
body, and 3ft. lin. round the leg. He never 
drank any beverage but water, and slept less 
than eight hours per day. The ‘Claimant’ 
at his stoutest weighed only 26 stone, or less 
than half the weight of Daniel Lambert.” 


Marrxe Texrn.—The manufacture of teeth 
is a large industry. There are now twelve 
manufactarers of artificial teeth, that pro- 
duce every year ten million teeth, or one to 
every five personsia the United States. Half 
thie number is made by one firm, founded in 
1844, The total sales of these teeth amount 
to one million dollars annually. The materials 
used; are feldspar, kaolin, and rock crystal. 
The colouring is platinum, titanium, and 
gold, The fel and crystal are subjected 
to red heat and then thrown into cold water. 
Then they are ground in water until fine 
enough to ficat. Combined with the colouring, 
they are subjected to intense furnace heat in 
moulds of brass, which are in two pieces, each 
moulding one-half of the tooth. The process 
is delicate and has many interesting details. 
In the earlier history of the art dentists 
carved the teeth w their customers de- 
manded, and apprentices were often made 
useful in that way. The amount of gold used 
annually in filling teeth is five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, Lead was used from 1778 to 
1833, . There are dentists in New York who 
give, or say they give, diamond fillings, and in 
Paris they advertise to use diamond pivots 
and emerald} plugs. The filling of teeth fis 
aided greatly by labour-saving machinery and 
cunningly-wrought tools. This.country makes 
dental iostruments for all parts of the world 
where dentistry is known. An ordinary out- 
fit of instrumentsco:tsnearly a hundred pounds. 


Waar tue Diver Sers.—The first sensation 
in descending under water in a suit of armour 
is the sudden, bursting roar in the ears, caused 
by the air driven into the helmet from the air 
pump. The flexible air hose-has to be strong 
enough ‘to bear a pressure fof twenty-five to 
fifty pounds to the square inch, The drum 
of the ear yields to the strong external pres- 
sure, the mouth opens involuntarily, the air 
rushes into the tube and strikes the drum, 
which strikes back to its normal state with a 

pistol-like crack. Peering through the 
goggle eyes of glass in his helmet, the diver 
sees the strange beauties about him clearly, 
and in their own calm splendour, Above him 
isa pure en canopy, while around him 
and aS i vac rm a oat 
including all colours, which are indescribably 
elegant. The floor of the sea rises like a 
golden carpet, inclining gently to the surface. 
The change in familiar objects is wonderful. 
The wreck of a ship seems studded with 
emeralds, glittering in lines of gold; piles. of 
brick ‘assume the appearance of crystal; a 
ladder becomes silver, every shadow gives the 





impression of a bottomless depth. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


P. 8. C.—We are not ——— with any indelible 
stain of the kind you refer to, but will inquire. 

P. N. D.--The 22nd o July, 1856, fell upon a Tuesday, 
and the 18th of August 1863, upon a Thursday. 

W. D. R.—1. The 18th of December, 186¢, fell on 
Tuesday. 2. We cannot r da physici A 
Orthopedic Hospital, Oxford-street. 





ply at 
R. 8.—Your writin awe me need of a c ~ 9 g 
ctice in the copy- 3 to give y, an 
} meee actual to give freedom. , 


C. 8. T.—No, certainly not. A married woman should 


not accept favours or ——— of avy kind that she 
knows her husband would rather she would not accept. 


Lrrrte Wonper.—Saxony being now a part of the 
German Empire, has no separate diplomatic representa- 
tion in foreign countries. You can apply to any consul 
of the German Empire. 


F. W. N.—A hairwash that might suit you has been 

Ahly recommerided. It is as’ follows—2 oz. of eau de 
co! e, 2 drachms of tincture of cantharides, and 10 
drops of oil of lavender. ; Mix well and apply night and 
morning. 

Amy C.—You must not, take any notice.of him. If 
he had any honourable intentions towards you he 
would not have acted as he has done. Treat him with 
indifference, and probably he will show himself in his 
true colours. . 


Errrz G.—1. It is not customary in “soc’ety” to 
addressa married lady by herchristian name,as Mrs. Sarah 
D. 2. The reason is because in society women are not 
acknowledged as having any distinction but that con- 
ferred upon them by their husbands, 


Lena D.—If you are yourself the recipient of a letter 
of introduction from a friend presenting a foreigner to 
you, etiquette demands that you should accompany her 
to any exhibition, whether national or otherwise, which 
might prove of interest. f 


B. N.—The only efficient treatment for your friend's 
nervousness is plenty of sleep, wholesome food, exer- 
cise, pleasant society, and fresh air. Sea bathing, or, 
where this cannot be had, cold baths, followed by vig- 
orous rubbing, is particularly beneficial in such cases. 


Estuer D.—There is nothing wrong in your bestowing 
on a lad as much of your society as wishes for, vo 
vided you give him good advice, and do not keep him 
up in the evenings, after the hour at which a boy of that 
age should be asleep in bed. 


W. J.—No, it would not be right for him to do so. 
When visiting the family professionally, he should con- 
fine himself to his business, and if he wanted to court 
one of the young ladies he should do it in a social way, 
as any other young man would have to do it. 


Dora F.—There is no fixed form used in congratulatin; 
a bride or bridegroom. . If the congratulations are ad- 
dressed to an intimate friend circumstances must guide 
yot ; if addressed to one who is a comparative stranger 
any expression of kindly feeling and good wishes for 
the future is appropriate. 

Mavra.—The gentleman appointed to conduct the 
lady of the house into the dining-room offers her his 
arm ; they follow the gentleman of thé house and the 
lady of the highest rank, and are followed in turn by 
the whole of the company, linked by previous arrange- 
ment. As these variouscouples enter, the master of the 
house, already in the dining-room, arranges where they 
are to sit. 

Atice.—To a large ball you ask a great number of 
people with whom you have but slight acquaintance, 
and, of course, a number of gentlemen arrive who may 
be pour husband's or son's friends. To those a bow 
rather more inclined than to your own friends and a 
particularly amiable smile is necessary ; but, in order to 
put them quite at their ease, you should be able to come 
forward and say some little polite phrase or other. 


W. D.—“‘ Arms,” so called because originally displayed 
upon defensive armour, and “coats of arms,” because 
formerly embroidered upon the surcoat or camis worn 
over the armour, are supposed to have been first used at 
the great German tournaments, and to have reached 
England, though to a very moderate extent, in the time 
or Henry II. and Coeur de Lion. Armorial bearings 
were once of real use and importance, and so continued 
as long as knights were cased in plate, and their features 
were thus concealed. 


8. J. P.—The course pursued by the young lady in 
concealing her engagement from her father was wrong, 
but her lover had no right to inform her father of it 
against her wishes, and, above all, he should have kept 
her love letters sacred, and should never have let any 
one but himself see them, or let them go out of his 
possession except into hers. To have told the young 
Jady’s father of his affection for the daughter was the 
most the young man would have been justified in 
doing ; to show letters intended only for his own eyes 
indicated great lack of delicacy of feeling on his part. 
He ought to be either jilted or have his ears boxed by 
his intended, ‘ 


R, N. W.—A vast amount of learning and research 
has been expended on just such questions as those you 
ask. Almost all nations have traditions concerning a 
great deluge, and doubtless some of these traditions are 
memories of the flood recorded in Genesis, while. others 
may have had their origin im local inundatious, The 





expectation of a divine, or partly divine, deliverer, has 
been very wide spread. in the great majority of cases 
this expectation may be regarded as a distorted reflec- 
tion of the Messianic prophecies of the Jews. The 
question, whether the ancients knew anything about 
the Western coptin2nt, has been attracting much atten- 
tron lately. Plato places his ideal republic in the island 
of Atlantis, in the West, but whether he referred to 
America, or to an island now submerged, or me’ put 
his ideal republic out beyond the limits of travel and 
discovery, is unknown. 


T. N. W.—You cannot get such a situation as you 
desire. If you are very talented, beautiful, and have 
influential friends, you may hope to succeed ; otber- 
wise your ambition will you nothing but mis- 
fortune. You had better stick to your home and friends. 


Epp1r.—The best way is to go directly to the parents 
of the pees lady and ask them for their daughter. You 
are both old enough to become engaged aud to marry 
in a reasonable time. If you are discreet and perfectly 
fair with the ch aed you will gain their consent. 
not be too 


- Frep.—If you are-in a position to marry, you had 
better propose at once. There is nothing like earcest- 
nes; and enterprise in-love. It is not polite for a gentle- 
man to bow to a lady in the street until he is Hy ae 
It is very impudent for a gentleman to bow to a lady to 
whom he has never been introduced. 


Moxniz.—We advise you by all means to remain with 
your husband and to give him your entire affection and 
duty. You have been very culpable in alowing ross 
self to be diverted by the young man you name, ish 
him from your thoughts for ever, or your happiness and 


future may be ruined. 


terested in you, he will gain courag: 
fainiliarity. Probably he is timid. Young lovers are 
always bashful.. You are so young that you 
can very well wait for him to grow a little older and 
bolder. . 
SEPTEMBER. 

Ob, mellow month, that like a buxom maid 

Burdened with ripened fruits, o’er the’sere glade, 

O'er wasted fields, and ‘neath the hazel-tree 

Makest thy way. Now almost can I see 

Thy softly shadowed face, as with thy lip 

Pursed for the draught thy sun-browned fingers tip, 

Thou haltest by the cider-pressin van . . 

Of swart Hymettys and buzzing clan. 

Or now again, as in the reaper’s path, 

Thou, like a gleaner of the aftermath, 

Deckest thy tawny bair until the gleam 

Sets youthful Damon in a tranced dream, 

And makes him think that Marsyas’s sweet tune” 

Has called back, in thy stead, the Sera ky ine 

. » A, ®. 


C. N. J.—Fix an hour for'rising which will just allow 
you the amount of sleep which experience has shown 
that you can get along with, and, no matter what effort 
it may cost you, rise at this hour. Be very careful to 
avoid eating anything at all indigestible at the last meal 
of the day; never eat anything just before retiring ; 
and take all the open-air exercise you can. 

P. M. F.—That would be a question which a jury of 
twelve of your fellow countrymen would have to decide, 
after hearing both sides .of.the case stated on oath. 


‘According to your own statement, the law seems to be 


against you, and when your neighbour's side of the 
story should be heard the probability is that a jury 
would be inclined to give him a verdict. 


W. L. D.—Fine silk underwear and white silk hand- 
kerchiefs may be washed in exactly the same way as 
fine linen, but the variety of dyes ‘used in coloured silk 
hose is so great that no general directions can be given 
except ito use only tepid water, to rinse well in water 
containing a little alum to keep the colours fixed, and 
to exercise great care all through the process. 


CagotineE.—Six months is quite long mont as rule 
for an engagement to last before its ment, 
when made between persons so well acquainted with 
each other as you have been all your lives. It is 
usual to give an — as soon as it can be 
rocured after the engagement is made. It is proper 
make presents of jewellery to one whom you wish 
to marry, at avy time—if the young lady accepts, 
then it is an encouraging sign. A young man isof suitable 
age to marry after he has passed his twenty-third year. 


Sopnre.—We think that your parents are right. It 
will be better for you to wait a few years. It is not 
necessary for you to dismiss your admirer. You have 
had a very brief courtship, and it may be prolonged to 
your pleasure anc advantage. You cannot know amin 
sufficiently well after only three months of intimacy to 
marry him. A girl's taste often cha: before she is 
twenty, and you may not be really well suited. We ad- 
vise you to cultivate your mind. 


Lizzie D.—You certainly have a right to remove a 
trespasser from your premises, but you must be careful 
how you do it. You are legally entitled to use force 
enough to eject him, but you must not use any more, 
nor must you needlessly injure him in person. If you 
order your men to remove a trespasser, you are legally 
responsible for whatever they d> ; and if ba 4 needlessly 
injure him hecan recover damages of you for the injuries 
which they illegally inflicted upon him. 

P. B.—It is a little over one hundred years since the 
first balloon-was;sent up from the earth. That event 
occurred on June Sth, 1783, when the brothers, 5 en 
and Joseph Montzolter, immortalized themselves b 
successful 


y dispatching their primitive balloon skywar 





from a spot near Lyons,in France. Numberless expert- 
ments with balloons, to which ropes were attached to 
keep them from going too high, were then made in 
Fraace, and finally, on November 21st, 1783, the Marquis 
d’Arlandes and a man named Rozier had the courage to 
take a ride in an unconfined balloon, to the 
of the spectators. They ascended to a height of three 
thousand feet, and came down in safety. It is said that 
Dr. Franklia wi this ascent, but there is no 
evidence that he had anything more to do with it than 
apy other interested spectator. 


Corinna.—Your headache is undoubtedly a nervous 
disorder, since it occurs so regularly. For such a head- 
ache take from ten to twelve drops of sal-volatile 
in half a wine-glass of water; a dose of ten 
repeated at intervals of ten minu om. = fe 
It is stated that two nfuls of finely-powdered 
charcoal, drank in half a bler of water, will give 
immediate relief to a sick headache, w! caused, as in 
most cases it is, by too much acid on the stomach. 


P. Y. L.—Your florid complexion is probably a sign of 
exuberant health and poveee vitality ; end if i 
you ought to rejoice in it. Perhaps very hard work an 
meagre diet would ‘tone it down, however, if you are 
bent on looking pale and “ “ of hale 
and hearty, As for your moustache ‘‘ coming out heavy 
and black,” that is amatter which nature wili determine 
for ber: You can change the colour of your mous- 
tache after it has' come out, but not before. Let it 
alone, and don’t dabble with dyes. 


AxLastor.—The seven wonders 7. the world are 


Cheops, in Egypt; ros or hthouse of 
dria ; the ‘walls and og sandena et Babylon ; 
the. tem Disna, at esus ; the statue of the 


Olypian Jupiter ; the Mausoleum of Artemisia ; and 
Colossus A Rhodes. re mows Vyadertal LA = tt 
was probably Grea’ ee of Cheops, w’ 

only one of the seven still in existence. © . 


M. 8.—Until you become of you cannot take any 
one in your own name to the money. You 
could now state the case to your t and he could 
proceed in the matter at once. Or you can wait till you 
are of age, and then begin in your 
own name, to recover money. Your debtor is pro- 
bably thinking about the law which disenables minors 


to make contracts. But he will find that there is no 

law which shields a man in an attempt to defraud a 

minor out of any portion of his estate. “Se: 
Litta.—You should simply ane phage npn Lr duy 4 


as well as you can, and if you are unable complete! 
fill your sister's place, tay to Ano coameety os “ ble. 
Try to cheer 7 pre when they seem down- 

and, indeed, at all proper times, and we think that = 
in the degree you succeed in doing this you will find 
your own “‘heavy and sorrowful heart” lightened. It 


is furtunate for you that you see and admit the deficiency 
in your own character, Coadose, doing so, it lies in your 
power to remedy it to some extent. : 

: ee Be were a little ae in ob 
your a er's paying some attention young 
lady in your absence, when you accepted the attentions 
of another young man in his p 2. If your admirer 


or we should rather say, your former admirer 
—makes no approaches to you can do L) 
except learn to get along without him ; but if he 


seeks your society, there would be no impro 

telling him that he may call if 

and perhaps this misunderstanding may teach him to 

tons 7 less indifferently, and you to treat him less 
rsbl7. 


8. D. R.—Aftera gentleman has: been presented to a 
lady, he may be in bt whether the uaintance will 
ve agreeable to her. ‘He may be tod delicate to give 
the unpleasantness of him ion to 
call upon her, should he beg such an honour. Therefore 
if he covet her acquaintance, he leaves his card at her 
residence, and her mother or chaperone will send an in- 
vitation to him to visit the family, or, perhaps, to be 
resent at an entertainment, after which it is bis duty 
bo call and pay his respects. If the list of her acquain- 
tance be already too extensive, no notice need be taken 
of the card, and he will wait for a recognition from the 
ladies of the household when they meet again. 
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